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Car Lighting 
A----- to -----Z, 


We can supply car lighting 
equipment complete from _ the 
electric generator or gas tank 
to the lamp or burner. We can 
supply service at every impor- 
tant railway terminal in United 
States, Canada and Mexico. We 
can supply practical advice on all 
car lighting problems. 
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SAFETY LIGHTING FIXTURES 
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Chicago-Cleveland Car Roofing Company 


Manufacturers of 


Steel Roofs and Carlines for Freight Cars 


635 Railway Exchange Bidg.. Michigan & Jackson Sivds.. Chicage 


Poitevent & Favre Lumber Co. 


LONG LEAF YELLOW PINE 
Car Sills, Decking, ‘Framing, Siding, Roofing 
MANDEVILLE, LA. 














ONE PIECE LONG 
STROKE HAMMER 


CAN’T COME LOOSE 


YOU WILL DRIVE 
MORE RIVETS PER HOUR 
IMMEDIATE DELIVERY 


Independent Pneumatic Tool Co. 
Chicago New York Pittsburgh Cleveland Detroit San Francisco Montreal —— 





Edwards Rolling 
Steel Doors 


Patented Spring Release Mechanism 
causes door to close automatically in case 
of fire. Substantially constructed of spe- 
cial cold rolled strip steel in all types and 
sizes up to 40 feet wide and 100 feet high. 
Spring balanced for hand, chain or power 
operation. 


Our Engineering Department 
will submit plans and specifica 
tions. Write today for catalog. 


THE EDWARDS MANUFACTURING CO. 
Lester G. Wilson, Cons. Ener. 
438-488 Eggleston Avenue CINCINNATI, OHIO 
Steel Lockers, Shelving Bins, Portable Steel Buildings, Etc. 
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CAST STEEL DRAFT ARMS 
DRAW BAR YOKES 


DRAFT LUGS 
TANDEM DRAFT CASTINGS 


Universal Draft Gear Attachment Co. 
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Natural Light in Roundhouses 


Orv OF THE OBSTACLES to efficient roundhouse operation 

is poor lighting. From the very fact of its shape and 
occupancy an enginehouse is difficult to illuminate satis- 
factorily by natural light. With locomotives 80 ft. or more 
in length and having large, high boilers occupying most of the 
available clearance the problem today is much more difficult 
than it was with the short, low engines of 30 years ago. Even 
with the outer wall almost entirely of giass and with generous 
window areas in the doors, or in transoms over them, 
light in the aisles between engines is far from adequate, and 
resort must be had to the use of both stationary and exten- 
sion-cord lamps. With stalls 100 ft. or more in length 
obviously some intermediate source of light is necessary, and 
in most cases an attempt is made to obtain additional day- 
light by the use of monitors, clerestories, etc. But many 
designers despair of success in this, saying that the addi- 
tional glass is of little use since those who use the buildings 
cannot or will not keep it clean. The roundhouse of the 
Duluth, Missabe & Northern, described on another page of 
this issue, illustrates a new idea in the lighting of such 
buildings. A saw-tooth roof is introduced with one unit 
over each stall. In a sense the application is unscientific 
since saw-tooth roof construction, as ordinarily used, im- 
plies north exposure for all the glass, to avoid direct sun- 
light while securing an abundance of diffused light. How- 
ever, this objection is negligible in a roundhouse; the re- 
moval of a heavy fall of snow would seem to be a more 
practical difficulty. But considering the opportunities for 
improvement in the lighting of roundhouses over its present 
stage of progress the success of this saw-tooth roundhouse 
will be watched with interest. 


Six Months’ Earnings and 
Expenses Under Existing Rates 


A VERY INTERESTING and important question is, whether 
present freight and passenger rates are high enough 
to yield earnings which will cover present wages and 
other expenses and taxes and leave enough net oper- 
ating income to pay the guaranteed standard returns of the 
railway companies if government control is continued, and 
fixed charges and reasonable dividends if the railways are 
returned to private operation. 

Very large increases of operating expenses occurred in the 
first six months as well as in the last six months of 1918. 
On the other hand the advanced passenger rates were in 
effect only during the last six months of the year. A 
considerable advance in freight rates was made on the 
eastern lines in March, but the 25 per cent advance in 
freight rates on all lines was in effect only during the last 
six months of the year. 

All the advanced rates having been in effect only during 
the last six months of the year, it is interesting and instruc- 
tive to consider the effects which the increases in rates and 
in wages and other expenses had during these six months. 
Statistics which have just become available show that the 
net operating income of large roads having 233,000 miles of 
line was almost $4,000,000 greater in the last six months 
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of 1918 than in the last six months of 1917. 
of earnings, expenses, etc., of these roads during these two 
periods are as follows: 


The statistics 


Stix Montus Enpep DEcEMBER 31. 
1918 1917 


$2,831,549,935 $2,152,533,078 
2,190,940,218  1,504,200,501 


Total operating revenues............eeeeees 
Total operating expenses............eeee008 


Net operating revenue.............e0eees 640,609,717 648,332,577 
OTS RSS SES is RI” SEY Se RH 94,391,854 97,378,400 
Uncollectible railway revenue.............. 303,972 381,920 

Railway operating income........0s.-.08- 545,913,891 | 550,572,257 
Equipment rents (debtor)...........eeeeeee 1,378,857 9,864,885 
Joint facility rents (debtor)...........e000: 5,817,169 5,978,913 

Net operating income...........ceeeeeees 538,717,865 534,728,459 
INANE RMD 8 ooh G45) ora a-d-5 ua BUS RA OAR 77.38 69.88 
DUPE OTRO oe noc escccetecinecsvacese 233,383 233,263 


The Railroad Administration incurred a deficit of over 
$200,000,000 in 1918. ‘These statistics show it was all in- 
curred in the six months of the year before the rates were 
advanced. Superficially, this looks encouraging. It might 
be inferred that with a net operating income of almost $539,- 
000,000 in the last six months of 1918 the railways could 
be operated by the government in 1919 without incurring 
a deficit, or could be returned to private control at once 
without any danger of serious trouble resulting. There 
are, however, several important facts, consideration of which 
make it very doubtful if this conclusion can be drawn. 

First, there has been an increase of property investment 
since 1917 and the increase in net operating income in the 
last six months of 1918 was not sufficient to pay five per 
cent on this increased investment. Second, over two-thirds 
of the net operating income earned in the last six months 
of 1918 was earned in the first three months of this period. 
Because of rapidly increasing expenses the net operating 
income reported declined steadily month by month from 
$137,000,000 in July to $25,000,000 in December. Third, 
other large advances in wages are still to come. The im- 
pending advance in the wages of train service employees is 
estimated at $60,000,000 to $100,000,000 a year, which 
would make a difference of $30,000,000 to $50,000,000 in 
net operating income in six months. Fourth, traffic and gross 
earnings are declining. Now, the net earnings—difference 
between total earnings and expenses—in the last six months 
of 1918 were $7,700,000 less than in the last six months of 
1917, the increase in net operating income being due entirely 
to a decline of equipment rents, which is mainly a book- 
keeping matter. The ratio of expenses to earnings in the last 
six months of 1917 was less than 70 per cent, while in the 
last six months of 1918, in spite of higher rates, it was over 
77 per cent. Therefore, it would require a relatively much 
smaller increase of expenses or decline of earnings seriously 
to deplete net operating income now than it would have 
required toward the end of 1917; and yet we know how 
quickly the advance of operating expenses in the first six 
months of 1918 almost completely swept away the net oper- 
ating income. 

The net operating income earned in the last six months 
of each year usually is larger than in the first six months, and 
the railways under private operation should now earn at 
least $1,150,000,000 net operating income a year in order 
to meet their fixed charges, pay reasonable dividends and 
have an adequate surplus to invest in necessary but unpro- 
ductive improvements. Relatively, the net operating income 


earned in the last six months of 1918 was too small. It 
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was only 19 per cent of the total revenues, while the net 
operating income of .the last six months of 1917, although 
absolutely smaller, was almost 25 per cent of the total 
revenues. When net operating income is less than 20 per 
cent of the total earnings of the railways, their financial 
affairs will be in a state of unstable equilibrium, and any 
sharp reduction of earnings or increase of expenses is likely 
to have serious results. 

Considering all the pertinent conditions, it cannot be con- 
cluded that the net operating income of the last six months of 
1918 makes a showing that is satisfactory. The margin 
between total income and outgo must be made wider, whether 
we are to have government or private operation. Possibly 
it can be made wide enough by reductions of expenses. But 
any reductions of expenses made should be real, and not 
nominal. In other words, they should not be accomplished 
by more deferring of maintenance at a time when the deferred 
maintenance already accumulated is so large as it is now. 
Furthermore, they should not be accomplished at the cost of 
further deterioration of the service. The war is over, and 
there is now an entirely justifiable public demand for the 
restoration of many of the conveniences, comforts and luxuries 
of service which the public cheerfully gave up during the 
war, but which it now wants restored. If the margin between 
income and outgo is to be widened by reduction of expenses, 
this should be done by more efficient operation, and by that 
alone. Whether much more efficient operation actually can 
be secured under the present system of centralized govern- 
ment management is very doubtful. If more efficient opera- 
tion cannot be secured the margin between income and outgo 
should be widened by advances in rates. 


Labor and Government 
Ownership of Railways 


Sptenumanee of several large unions of railway em- 
ployees have presented to the Senate Committee on 
Interstate Commerce a plan for government ownership of 


railways. A. B. Garretson, head of the Order of Railway 
Conductors, told the committee that many railway employees 
who formerly were opposed to goverument ownership have 
been converted to it by a year’s experience of government 
operation. If the question were refeired to all the railway 
employees of the country many, and perhaps most of them, 
would vote against government ownership. It is unquestion- 
ably true, however, that government operation has caused 
many of them to favor government ownership. 

The views of most people on important questions of poli- 
tics and economics are strongly influenced by the way they 
believe the decision will affect them. Probably most of the 
railway employees who, within the last year, have decided to 
favor government operation have done so mainly because 
of the large advances in wages they nave received. But in 
advocating government ownership they are not acting in 
accordance with their own permanent interest. 


While the results of government operation are causing . 


many railway employees to favor government ownership, 
they are causing a vastly larger number of persons who for- 
merly were in favor of, or undecided about, government 
ownership, to become vigorous opponents of it. They also 
are being influenced largely by what they regard as their 
selfish interest. The advances in wages have been the prin- 
cipal cause of the enormous increase in railway expenses 
which has made it necessary greatly to advance freight and 
passenger rates, and has resulted in the government incurring 
a railway deficit. Those who pay railway rates and taxes 
dislike increases in them as much as railway employees like 
advances in their wages. The advances in wages have not 
been accompanied by increases but, on the whole, by de- 
creases in the efficiency with which railway employees have 
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done their work. Those who ship freight and travel on pas- 
senger trains know this. The enormous increase in operat- 
ing expense shows it. Therefore, the public believes that 
many railway employees have taken advantage of war condi- 
tions and government operation to get as much money as they 
can and to give as little in return as they can. The public 
thinks that while a policy which has these results may be 
good for railway employees, it is not good for the public. In 
consequence, the employees need feel no surprise that the 
plan for government ownerships which their representatives 
have proposed, is being very coldly received. The public’s 
coldness toward it will increase the more the plan is ex- 
amined. 

The plan contemplates the purchase of the railways by 
the government—in other words, by the public—and pay- 
ment by it of the interest on the bonds issued to make the 
deal. A board of nine members would be created to operate 
the roads, three to be appointed by the President of the 
United States, three by the railway officers and three by 
the railway employees. Under permanent government opera- 
tion, the word “officer” would be merely a euphemism for 
an employee of high rank. Therefore, the proposal is that 
the employees should take over and run the public’s rail- 
roads. , 

It is said the employees would have an incentive to oper- 
ate the railways efficiently under their plan because it is 
proposed that all net earnings in excess of the amount re- 
quired to pay interest on the government’s investment should 
be divided equally between the employees and the govern- 
ment. But, obviously, there never would be any surplus. 
Wages are, and always will be, the major part of expenses. 
The plan of the unions contemplates that salaries and wages 
shall be fixed by boards composed of equal numbers of 
officers and employees—that is, in effect, entirely by the em- 
ployees. Suppose, now, that on a given scale of wages a 
surplus of $100,000,000 a year would be earned. In that 
case, the employees would get a bonus of $50,000,000. Sup- 
pose, on the other hand, that the wage board should advance 
wages $100,000,000. In that case, the employees would get 
the entire $100,000,000. Would they get it? Or would 
there be a surplus? Will a duck swim? 

But, it may be said again, at least the Interstate Commerce 
Commission would fix the freight and passenger rates. But 
it would have no control over wages or other expenses. 
Therefore, if it held the rates down while wages and other 
expenses advanced, the result would be that the taxpayers 
would have to pay a railway deficit—as they did under 
government operation in 1918 and probably will under gov- 
ernment operation in 1919. 

The plan of the railway labor unions has no chance of 
adoption. It is significant chiefly as a naive expression of 
the employees’ desire to retain and even increase their present 
high wages, and as an illustration of the false economic 
philosophy which prevails widely among working people and 
even among business men. The desire of the employees to 
keep their present wages, and even increase them, is emi- 
nently human. It is easy to understand and sympathize with 
it. But they have no more right to bigh wages than other 
people doing: equally hard and useful work, and how can 
it be made economically possible to maintain the present 
high wages in the railway and other industries, much less 
increase them? The thought which seems to be in the 
minds of many working people is that wages can and should 
be advanced at the cost of capital. But the advances in 
the wages of railway labor within the last year exceeded the 
largest amount of interest and dividends ever paid to capital 
upon the entire capitalization of the railways of the United 
States in any year. Labor cannot take from capital more 
than capital has. Most of the advances in wages which 
have been made are being paid, not by the rich capitalists, 
but by the “common people” in higher freight and passenger 
rates. 
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And yet there is a way by which almost unlimited advances 
in the wages of labor may be made possible. Furthermore, 
there is absolutely only one way in which this can be made 
possible. This is by increasing the efficiency of production. 
If the efficiency of railway labor had been increased last 
year as much in proportion as the average wage per em- 
ployee was, the advances in wages would have caused no 
increase in operating expenses at all. But it may be said 
that the efficiency of railway labor does not depend entirely 
on the employees—that it also depends upon the officers. 
Sometimes the representatives of yi say this, and some- 
times they say the opposite. Mr. Garretson implied in his 
testimony before the Senate committce last week that the 
decline of operating efficiency had been due to the officers. 
Another representative of labor estimated that if labor’s plan 
were adopted, the employees would cause a reduction in 
operating expenses of a billion dollars a year. 

If the employees could do that in future under govern- 
ment operation, why didn’t they do it in 1918 when the 
country was at war, and needed an increase of efficiency in 
all lines as it probably never will again? And, on the other 
hand, if the efficiency of operation in 1918 depended upon 
the officers, why would it not in future? 

The decline in the efficiency. of operation and the increase 
of expenses in 1918 occurred largely because neither officers 
nor employees worked as efficiently as they formerly did 
under private operation. ‘The officers could not, and never 
would be able to, work as efficiently under government as 
under private operation, because government operation 
denies them opportunities and incentives which private 
operation affords them. ‘The employees have not worked, 
and could not work, as efficiently under government as 
under private operation, because the efficiency of the em- 
ployees depends both upon the ability of the direction they 
receive from the officers and upon their own willingness 
and industry; and government operation does not afford 
them as competent direction or stimulate their industry as 
much as private operation. As has been tacitly conceded 
by the very spokesmen of labor who have appeared before 
the Senate committee, the amount of wages that railway 
labor can and will be paid in the long run will depend 
upon the efficiency with which the railways are operated. 
The rendering of railway service is merely a part of the 
entire industrial process of production. Upon the efficiency 
of production depends the amount of things of all kinds that 
are produced. Now things—food, clothing, houses—are the 
real wages of labor, and in the long run the only way in 
which labor can get more and better food, more and better 
clothing, better houses to live in, is for more and better 
food, clothing, houses, etc., to be produced. 

Since the efficiency of railway operation will be greater 
‘under private than under government management, and 
since—in the long run——the wages of labor depend upon the 
efficiency of production, it necessarily follows that labor, in 
advocating government ownership and management, is act- 
ing directly contrary to its own permanent interest. Before 
the war the railways of the United States, under private 
operation, were paying relatively higher wages than any sys- 
tem of government railways in the world. Railway labor 
knew this, and it was one of the main reasons why a 
majority of railway employees were opposed to government 
ownership. During the war under government operation 
railway employees have been given huge advances in wages; 
but this proves nothing as to the relative advantages to the 
employees of government and private operation in time of 
peace. In advocating a policy the direct tendency of which 
would be to reduce the industrial efficiency of the United 
States, railway employees are advocating a policy the effect 
of which would be not to maintain or advance their wages, 
but to keep them down. Labor has everything to gain and 
nothing to Jose by industrial efficiency; and therefore it is 
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hard to understand why it so often favors policies which 
would reduce industrial efficiency. 


Adequate Depreciation Rates 
Should be Established 
* 


THE PRESENT DISCUSSION of railroad matters little at- 

tention has been given to the important question of 
providing adequate depreciation rates both for equipment 
and for structures. Commissioner Woolley, in his supple- 
ment to the statement of the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion, expressed the opinion that the carriers should be re- 
quired to set aside fixed portions of their gross annual 
incomes for depreciation, the percentage to be determined 
in each case by the Interstate Commerce Commission. This 
is an acknowledgment of the inadequacy of the present 
depreciation accounts, but why Commissioner Woolley should 
wish to change the method now in use and base the deprecia- 
tion funds on the gross incomes rather than on the cost of 
the equipment and the structures is not quite clear. 

C. A. Morse, speaking before the New York Railroad 
Club, advocated the establishment of freight and passenger 
rates sufficient to take care of depreciation as well as to 
meet the cost of operation and maintenance, for the pur- 
pose of replacing all wastes concurrently and thus keeping 
the railroads in a healthy condition. Some of the worst 
trouble experienced during the war was due to the fact 
that obsolescence and depreciation had not been properly 
cared for. It is from this viewpoint that the problem should 
be approached at the present time. 

-In the Interstate Commerce Commission system of ac- 
counting no fixed percentage has been specified for the de- 
preciation reserve. In fact, until 1915 no provision was 
made for accumulating a depreciation fund for structures. 
It has been charged that the commission had no definite 
purpose in mind when the depreciaticn account was estab- 
lished, but included it merely as a convenience for roads 
that wished to use it. At the present time, depreciation 
rates on locomotives and cars vary from two per cent to six 
per cent. Very few roads have depreciation accounts for shop 
equipment, road equipment or structures. 

The low rates of depreciation, and the entire absence of 
depreciation reserves in some cases cause many roads to 
charge a large percentage of the cost of retirements to oper- 
ating expenses. While the more prusperous carriers have 
been able to meet these heavy charges and have kept the 
properties in efficient condition by frequent replacements, 
the poorer roads have continued to use old and uneconomical 
equipment as they were not financiaily able to make ex- 
tensive renewals and have postponed improvements in the 
hope that future years would bring larger earnings. 

Accrued depreciation not taken up in the depreciation 
account is a liability that will ultimately be reflected in 
the earnings of the carriers and in the efficiency of opera- 
tion. If too low a rate is carried and renewals are inade- 
quate, the net revenue will be high. It requires courage 
on the part of railroad officers to increase the depreciation 
rate, while net income is stationary or decreasing. The reme- 
dies for the evils resulting from inadequate depreciation 
rates is to be found in the fixing of depreciation rates within 
narrow limits by the Interstate Commerce Commission. 

The Railroad Administration has taken the first step 
towards standardizing depreciation rates by specifying that 
41% per cent per annum shall be used for all equipment 
placed in service during 1918. If a fixed rate could be 


applied not only to equipment but also to roadway and 
structures, the carriers’ accounts would more nearly reflect 
the true financial condition of the roads and the railroad 
industry would stand on a sounder economic basis. 








The Exterior of the Roundhouse 


An Unusual Concrete Roundhouse at Proctor, Minn. 


Saw Tooth Roof Applied to Circular Building; Cantilever 
Beams Support Walls Over Entrance Doors 


By Wm. E. Hawley 
Assistant Engineer, Duluth, Missabe & Northern, Duluth, Minn. 


NEW TYPE of reinforced concrete roundhouse has been 
completed and put into operation by the Duluth, Mis- 
sabe & Northern at Proctor, Minn. The building, 

which was designed by the writer, introduces several novel 
features in roundhouse construction. Briefly these are saw- 
tooth roof construction applied to a circular building, the 
elimination of all beams which can form dead gas and smoke 
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around the circle; unit construction of each stall so that the 
forms may be used over again in the construction of addi- 
tional stalls, and cantilever construction to support the roof 
at the front entrance to the stalls, thereby reducing the col- 
umn thickness at doors to mere I-beams to carry the door 
guides and give maximum clearances at the door entrances. 
With these features an effort was made to include the best 


Ground Plan of the Roundhouse 


pockets on the underside of the roof; large ventilation areas 
over each stall throughout their length; large lighting win- 
dows over each stall; all roof drainage towards the rear and 
conducted by interior downspout pipes so as to remove the 
concentration of water at entrances to stalls; steep roof slopes 
which remove the importance of absolutely tight roof cover- 
ings; expansion and contraction provisions in each stall in 
order that expansion and contraction will not accumulate 


points of previous designs of roundhouses of other railroads 
to give permanence and satisfactory operating service. 

The importance of good, ample daylighting, electric lights 
at night, fresh air ventilation, smoke removal, resistance to 
corrosion and fire, complete piping service, and substantial 
construction were kept in mind during the designing. The 
results have fully justified the choice made although the first 
cost might have been kept lower by a simpler and less gen- 
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erous plan. As the railroad uses large and well equipped 
shops for the heavier engine repairs, it is not necessary to 
provide for any but the lighter repairs, upkeep and cleaning 
in the roundhouse. Excepting the saw-tooth roof windows 
and louvers, wood slat roller doors, and conduit covers of 
floors, fire resistant materials were used throughout. Wood 
was used for windows and doors because of its resistance to 
gases. 

The plans were laid out for a 60-stall roundhouse with an 


Concrete rafters. 


Top of rail and floor 
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tions. Concrete was used to pave the bottom of the pits. 

A pipe tunnel 4 ft. 6 in. by 4 ft. 6 in. with a lower ex- 
tension or drainage channel 16 in. by 16 in. extends around 
the building at the inner end of the pits and connects with 
a tunnel leading to the boiler room. Branch conduits are con- 
structed between every pair of stalls to provide for branch 
piping. The floor consists of six inches of concrete. 

The foundation was a clay hard pan and required no pil- 
ing. Four-inch drain tile, and 6-in. and 12-in. vitrified sewer 
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Longitudinal and Cross Sections of one of the Stalls 


entrance track and an exit track when the development of the 
terminal is completed, but only 30 stalls were built with the 
first construction. At the center of the layout there is a 
100-ft. turntable designed for a 304-ton Mallet or a 233-ton 
Mikado type locomotive. The table is of the through plate 
girder type on a 500-ton center, designed by the American 
Bridge Company. 

The inside face of the inside curve of the roundhouse is 
on a circle of 150-ft. radius and the inside face of the out- 


pipes were installed to carry off the seepage and roundhouse 
waters. The drain channel in the pipe tunnel was laid 
without any grade and serves the purpose of catching cinders 
and waste matter, the water overflowing through screens to 
the sewers. Roof drainage is carried inside the building by 
4-in. wrought iron pipes to the pits and discharged therein. 

Between each stall there are five columns 1734 in. square 
supporting the main roof girder beams. These columns are 
reinforced with four steel rods 34 in. in diameter, wrapped 
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View of the Special 


side curve on a circle of 250-ft. radius. The angle between 
stall tracks is 5 deg. 44 min., giving 15-ft. center to center 
of door I-beams and 25-ft. center to center of columns on the 
outer circle with a stall length of 100 ft. 

The 30 stalls are divided as follows: 20 with pits 64 ft. 
long, 7 with pits 71 ft. long and three with pits 71 ft. long, 
crossed by one driver and one truck drop pit. All pits have 
concrete side walls 30 in. thick, giving good jacking founda- 





Roof Construction 


with American Steel & Wire Company triangle mesh No. 23 
(old style) in 48-in. widths, cut 62 in. long, using the %4 in. 
wires as circumferential reinforcement. The main roof gir- 


der beams are 1734 in. wide by 54 in. deep, reinforced with 
11 steel rods 1% in. in diameter and American Steel & Wire 
Company triangle mesh No. 23 (old style), laying the longi- 
tudinal wires down the sides and across the bottom of the 
beam for sheer reinforcement. 
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At the entrance end of the stall a cantilever beam 9 ft. 9 in. 
long, as an extension of the main roof beam, supports the 
front roof and front walls over the doors. Each of these 
front walls over the doors is in effect two cantilever beams 
balancing against one another and leaving expansion and 
contraction joints over the center of each stall door. The 
roof slab over this part has expansion joints and this provi- 
sion with expansion slots in the main girder beams for roof 
rafters gives a complete line of expansion and contraction 
for the roof of each stall. As the building has an outside 
perimeter for 30 stalls of over 750 ft., it was deemed advis- 
able to distribute contraction and expansion by providing 
for it in each stall. The adoption of the above cantilever 
construction, in addition to allowing narrow door posts, also 
reduces the damage which might be done because of any- 
thing on engines fouling the doors. It also brings one main 
column foundation wholly inside the building, away from 
uneven frost conditions. 

The roof is supported by a simple set of concrete rafters, 
reinforced with 34 in. diameter rods and designed rigid 


enough to carry strains to the expansion joint at the valley ~ 


between roof slopes. By using rafters and providing 
ventilation slits at the top, all dead air and gas pockets were 
eliminated, a feature which is not secured in beam and joist 
designs for roofs. This design is expected to remove the 
trouble of corrosion of imbedded steel by locomotive gases 
and consequent shortening of life of structure. This design 
with the ample ventilation provided at the top has also elim- 
inated the condensed moisture problem which has developed 
in other types of concrete roundhouses. 

The large ventilation provided throughout the length of 
the saw-tooth roofs has improved the smoke conditions in 
the building and no difficulty has developed from the glass 
becoming covered with soot. The roof windows can all be 
swung out and washed by a man working in the valleys of 
the roof. 

The roof is a 3% in. concrete slab, reinforced with No. 23 
triangle mesh laid with length wires spanning from rafter 
to rafter. The covering on the saw-tooth roof slopes is one 
layer of three ply Black Diamond prepared roofing and one 
layer of 3 ply double sanded Amazon roofing nailed to 1 in. 
by 2 in. sleepers brush treated with Barrett grade one liquid 
creosote oil.. The roofing was laid and sealed with hot Bar- 
rett specification pitch. The roof valleys and flat roofs at 
the entrances to stalls are covered with 5 ply Barrett specifi- 
cation tarred felt and pitch with gravel. Sheet lead was used 
to make connections to downspouts and the outside metal 
flashing was galvanized sheets of No. 20 gage of Keystone 
copper bearing steel. 

Standard roundhouse wooden slat roller doors were fur- 
nished by the J. G. Wilson Corporation. All small service 
doors in the roundhouse, office, boiler, boiler wash room, and 
locker room are Dahlstrom steel doors and frames. All win- 
dows except the saw tooth roof sash are Fenestra steel sash, 
glazed with %4-in. wire glass. Ample ventilation sections 
are installed in each of the large windows. Dickinson cast 
iron smoke jacks of standard design are suspended from eye- 
bolts placed in the concrete roof rafters. 

The engine drop pits are provided with Watson Stillman 
hydro-pneumatic pit jacks using 45-ton 60 in. lift for the 
driver pit and 15-ton 54 in. lift for the front truck pit. Mov- 
able I-beam support the rails over the cross-pits. The Na- 
tional boiler washing system is installed throughout with 
blow-off main, washout and filling mains. The space for 
the boiler washing plant, steam boilers, and steam and 
vacuum pumps is provided in an adjacent building which 
also has office, locker, wash and toilet rooms for the em- 
ployees. 

All engine pits are heated by coils of five lines of 2-in. 
pipe of 140 lineal feet in each run, giving 440 sq. ft. of 
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radiation surface per pit, and in 30 stalls, 13,013 sq. ft. of 
radiation. In addition there is distributed in cast iron wall 
radiation, 7,776 sq. ft., making a total radiation of 20,789 
sq. feet for the building. The Webster system of steam cir- 
culation, using live steam under reduced pressure and va- 
cuum pumps to maintain circulation, is used for this heating 
System. 

All electric wiring is installed in pipe conduits and cast 
iron boxes placed in the concrete. Forty-watt Mazda lights 
are placed on each of the interior columns about 15 ft. above 
the floor with shallow reflectors to give distributed light along 
the sides of the engines, Suitable outlets are also provided 














Interior of the Roundhouse 


to give chances for extension cords and hand lights for work- 
ing under the engines. 


; The following is a part estimate of the material and work 
for one stall: 


Approximate earth excavation 


a 300 cu. yd. 
Concrete in substructure 1 


150 cu. yd. 


300 sq. ft. 
204 sq. ft. 
Gt WN, ND IRs Sis ote Se cca so ccssseersdne. 344 sq. ft. 
Downspouts, 4 in. W. I. pipe 103 ft. 
Steel beams and connections...............ccceecces 1,400 Ib. 
Small steel angles, bolts, plates, etc...............2.. 2,090 Ib. 
Roofing PO ESD CCHURP ATES CTO WE SOLS RAP Mes cvsceccesetd SQUAFED 
Drain and sewer tile. 
Electric conduit, wiring and fixtures. 
Pipe radiation 
Cast iron wall radiation 


440 sq. ft. 
180 sq. ft. 

The first preliminary work was started in December, 1915. 
Bids for the roundhouse, boiler and wash house were called 
for in May, 1916; the contract was signed on June 10 and 
work started in July, 1916. The contract was finished in 
November, 1917. 

The designing work was done in the engineering office of 
the Duluth, Missabe and Northern by William E. Hawley 
under the supervision of H. L. Dresser, chief engineer and 
W. H. Hoyt, assistant chief engineer. The construction con- 
tract for the buildings was let to MacLeod and Smith of 
Duluth and was supervised by F. C. Baluss, engineer bridges 
and building of the railway. The National Boiler Wash- 
ing Company installed the boiler washing system, and D. R. 
Black Company of Duluth had the contract for the heating 
system. 


A fire at the Seaboard Air Line terminal, near Savannah, 
Ga., on February 14, destroyed large quantities of cotton, 
turpentine, rosin, nitrate of soda, and other freight, together 
with 30 or more freight cars; estimated loss $4,000,000. 











Railroad Appropriation Bill Before the House 


Needed to Enable Railroad Administration to Discharge Its 
Obligations—Director General Hines’ Testimony 


reported favorably a deficiency appropriation bill ap- 

propriating the $750,000,000 asked by-the Railroad Ad- 
ministration to enable it to discharge its obligations as an 
addition to the $500,000,000 revolving fund provided in the 
federal control act and “subject in all respects to the same 
authority for, and restriction of expenditure as the said $500,- 
000,000. On Tuesday a unanimous consent agreement was 
reached providing for the consideration of the bill in the House 
after the fortification bill is passed on, which will prob- 
ably be this week. 

Senator Cummins has announced that when the bill gets 
into the Senate he will propose as an amendment the bill he 
had previously introduced to take away the power of the 
President to relinquish railroads in less than 21 months 
after the proclamation of peace unless Congress specifically 
authorizes it. 

The director general has estimated that the bill will pro- 
vide $381,000,000 necessary to settle accounts with the 
railroad companies for 1918 and $368,000,000 for advances 
to railroads and waterways for capital expenditures in 1919, 
including $286,000,000 to pay for equipment ordered by the 
Railroad Administration last year, $20,000,000 for financing 
the Boston & Maine reorganization, $12,800,000 for inland 
waterways and a margin of $50,000,000. New capital 
expenditures for this year are estimated at $491,000,000, 
which includes $290,000,000 for additions and betterments 
and $201,000,000 for equipment—of which $109,000,000 
is for equipment ordered by the railroads before 1918 and 
$92,000,000 is for new equipment of special types, such as 
cabooses and passenger cars, and for rehabilitation of exist- 
ing equipment. It is proposed to deduct $150,000,000 from 
the compensation of the companies to be used for capital 
expenditures and it is estimated that they will be able to 
finance themselves about $290,000,000 in addition to meet- 
ing about $200,000,000 of maturities for this year. 

Before reporting the bill the committee made public the 
printed report of the hearings in executive session before 
its subcommittee on deficiency appropriations, giving the 
testimony of Director General Hines, Secretary of the Treas- 
ury Glass, and Eugene Meyer, Jr., a director of the War 
Finance Corporation, which includes some interesting facts 
regarding the financial operations of the Railroad Admin- 
istration heretofore unpublished. 


May Be Deficit for 1919 


The possibility of another deficit for 1919 was admitted 
by Mr. Hines in his testimony on February 5, in reply to a 
question by the chairman of the committee as to whether it 
is likely the railroads will be able to earn the guaranteed 
rental. “That is a particularly difficult question this year,” 
Mr. Hines said, “on account of the unusually disturbing 
factors as to the volume of business and also because we are 
going through these processes of readjusting operating ex- 
penses. The outlook is that in the first six months there will 
be a considerable falling off in business. On the other hand, 
the outlook is for an extraordinarily large crop which could 
readily make an unusually large business in the fall. I 
should say that, everything considered, it looks now as if we 
could not reasonably expect any substantial surplus over 
the rental. We may find a moderate deficit under the rental, 
but I do not think it will be enough to affect the estimate 
one way or another for the appropriation. That may be very 
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Wasuincton, D. C. 
much upset unfavorably if there is a very radical falling off 
in business. On the other hand, it may turn out very much 
more favorably if there is in the latter part of the year a 
substantial increase in business.” 

In explaining the $200,000,000 deficit for 1918, Mr. Hines 
said the expenses were abnormal for various reasons aside 
from the increases in wages “made because of the competi- 
tion in other lines of industry.” He mentioned the expense 
of cleaning up the congestion, the inefficiency of inexperi- 
enced labor, the large amount of overtime, and the necessity 
for repairing cars in foreign line shops. He said it was 
impossible to segregate the parts of the wage increase due to 
overtime and the inefficiency of labor, but he filed a state- 
ment estimating the payroll for 1918, excluding the increases, 
at $1,822,793,000, and the increases at $583,552,000, or 
32 per cent. The statement is as follows: 

STATEMENT SHOWING EsTIMATED Pay Roitt Cuarces, ExcLupinc INCREASES 

Due to INCREASE IN RaTEs OF Pay For THE YEAR 1918, anp SHOWING 


EstiMaTED INCREASES DuE To CHANGES IN RaTES OF Pay AND 
CoLLATERAL INcREASES Mapr Necessary THEREBY 


Per cent 
_ total 

increases 
Estimated pay over 

roll charges, Total rates of 

: excluding estimated Decem- 

Operating expense account increases increase ber, 1917 
Maintenance of way and structure.. $321,791,000 $96,290,000 29.9 
Maintenance of equipment......... 433,594,000 201,898,000 46.6 
fi eee ea 24,508,000 3,620,000 14.8 
Transportation SNE Laie (ep eee Ae 972,480,0 266,334,000 27.4 
SONOTEL ORDENES 5s sow senestcneses 70,420,000 15,410,000 21.9 
Total, all operating expenses....... 1,822,793,000 583,552,000 32.0 





The statement does not include the effect of increases covered by supple- 
ments 12 and 13, which were promulgated in December, 1918, with regard 
to which reliable data are not available. ° 

A previous estimate had placed the increase in payroll 
for the year at $642,000,000. Mr. Hines said he was satis- 
fied that if federal control had not.intervened there would 
have been a serious strike to force higher wages. He thought 
the real cost of the increased wages would be reduced in the 
future by rearrangement of the work so that a large part 
of the men will not have to work on Sunday as under the 
new wage scales they are paid for their time. 

Another statement estimated the increase in revenues on 
account of the increased rates during the last half of the 
year at $145,731,178 in passenger revenue and $414,773,352 
in freight revenue, a total of $560,504,530. G. H. Parker, 
assistant to the director general, estimated the standard return 
for all roads under federal control at $928,000,000 and for 
the Class I roads and large terminal companies at $900,904,- 
552. The expenses of the Railroad Administration, which 
are not included in the returns of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, were given as $3,528,946. 

Mr. Hines said that for 1918 it had been estimated that 
$214,000,000 could be taken from the guaranteed rental to be 
used for capital expenditures without impairing the payment 
of interest and dividends, but that for 1919 it was estimated 
that only $150,000,000 could be so deducted, because of the 
probable increase of war taxes the companies must pay. 
Chairman Sherley asked why the government should appro- 
priate money to loan to railroads while allowing them to 
continue paying dividends. Mr. Hines replied that if the 
administration should deduct against dividends there would 
be a general feeling that it involved a disregard of a very 
strong moral obligation on the part of the government and 
that the suspension of dividend payments would cause a 
state of disturbance. He expressed the opinion that by the 
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end of the year the companies, with comparatively few 
exceptions, will be able to finance themselves. 

“Ts that predicated on the belief that the increased rates 
will remain permanent?” asked the chairman. 


No Prospect of Reduced Rates 


“The question whether those rates can be reduced will be 
dependent largely upon the volume of business and the extent 
to which readjustments of operation will reduce operating cost 
notwithstanding the increased wages,” said Mr. Hines. “I 
certainly do not make any prophecy that those rates are 
likely to be reduced in the near future, but on the basis of 
these rates,;my judgment is that when this year is passed 
the companies will be able to finance their additions and 
betterments; that this appropriation, while it is badly needed 
now and without it there would be very unfortunate conse- 
quences, will put the situation in shape where, even if federal 
control continues, it will take care of itself this year.” 


Appropriation Needed to Pay Bills 


If Congress fails to make the appropriation, Mr. Hines 
said, the consequences, aside from the fact that the govern- 
ment would not be meeting its obligations, would be as 
follows : 

“Tn the first place, not being able to settle with the railroad 
companies, they would be at once thrown into confusion in 
carrying on their own affairs with their bondholders and 
their stockholders, and it would be a most disturbing factor. 
It would be so at any time, but particularly so at a time im- 
mediately preceding the raising of another government loan. 

“In the second place, it would very greatly interfere with 
the payment for this equipment, which is being constructed 
right along and being delivered very rapidly, the bills for 
which are due as equipment is delivered, and it would very 
seriously upset the ability of these manufacturing enterprises 
to make their settlements with their employees and to make 
their settlements with people from whom they have bought 
materials, and it would set in motion a general tightening of 
the. situation which would be most prejudicial to the general 
interests of ‘the government at any time. 

“Now, there is another very important consequence, and 
that is this: If we got no appropriation or got an inadequate 
one, in addition to having to stand off the railroad companies 
on what we owe them, and the equipment companies on what 
we owe them, we would at once have to cut right down to 
the bone what we should expend for additions and betterments. 
Now, that would be at a time when the general government 
policy, evidently, is in favor of enlarging rather than cutting 
down the amount of work done, so as to help stabilize the 
industrial situation. It is perhaps not very bad yet, but it 
promises to get worse. 

“There promises to be more unemployment, and to have 
that situation, which inevitably is unfavorable, accentuated 
by the Railroad Administration having to contract instantly 
and cut everything it does right down to the bone would be an 
exceedingly unfavorable factor. On the other hand, the 
prompt making of this appropriation would create a feeling 
of encouragement, and they would realize that the Railroad 
Administration was thereby ‘put in a position to go ahead 
with a reasonable amount of improvement work and furnish 
additional employment and to develop a purchasing power 

‘ which would be in the public intérest. 

“Even if the government should release the railroads this 
fall, and I doubt very much if there could be a relinquish- 
ment earlier than that,” he said, the expenditures which he 
had indicated would be required in the interest of safety and 
obvious public convenience. 


: The Contract Situation 
The number of standard contracts signed, Mr. Hines said, 
was. 34 and 44 more were about ready to-sign, while 23 others 


had-been drawn and were in-process of consideration. He 
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said that as far as he knew, practically every company whose 
road has been taken over is relying on the making of the 
contract and the Railroad Administration is assuming the 
standard return will be paid to all of them. He submitted a 
statement of the contract situation as of January 26, showing 
that 101 contracts, providing for $599,190,646 of compensa- 
tion, had been drawn by the Division of Law, 30 had been 
executed by both parties, 38 had been approved by the 
Division of Law and circulated among members of the admin- 
istration staff for their opinion, 19 had been approved and 
sent to the companies to print and 14 had been drawn, but 
were awaiting the determination of special claims, etc. Since 
the statement was compiled four more had been signed. Of 
the total, 51 were with Class I roads, besides which probably 
20 or more Class I roads were parties to the contracts as 
affiliated companies. In addition 13 short line contracts 
had been executed. The compensation provided for by the 34 
signed contracts amounts to about $360,000,000. 

No contracts had. been executed, Mr. Hines said, which 
include any allowance for compensation in addition to the 
standard return, except in the case of the Missouri & North 
Arkansas, which had a very heavy abnormal loss in one of 
the three years of the test period and which had been allowed 
$161,230 in addition to its standard return of $13,146. No 
contract had been executed for less than the standard return. 
Eighty-two companies had made claims for excess compensa- 
tion, amounting to $75,538,832 and claims amounting to 
$1,316,538 had been tentatively allowed. The director gen- 
eral filed the following statement of the claims for additional 
compensation : 

SuMMaARyY oF SpectaL CraiMs For COMPENSATION, IN ADDITION TO THE 
STANDARD RETURN, FILED wiTH Unitep States RAILROAD 


ADMINISTRATION TO FEBRuaRY 6, 1919 


Number 
of claims 


Amount of 
claim 
$6,419.875.82 
22.593,184.45 


Amount of 
allowance 


$1,316,538.71 


Status 
Allowed in j; 
Denied 
Withdrawn 


321,635.38 
Pending 


46,204,136.44 
75,538,832.09 
1 Not yet determined. 
RECAPITULATION OF CLAIMS ALLOWED TO FEBRUARY 6 
Stanparp Return 
Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul 


Missouri, Oklahoma & Gulf, approximate 
Missouri & North Arkansas 


, 1919, 1n Excess or 


$440,082.39 
250,000.00 
161,230.00 
150,000.00 
140,026.61 
129,259.18 


Kansas City, Mexico & Orient 
International & Great Northern 
Cumberland & Pennsylvania 
Salina Northern 

Van Buren Bridge Co 

Trinity & Brazos Valley 

Gulf, Texas & Western 


EIR EOE TS oc (0S Mele ea RL all aa ae $1,316,538.71 


1No compensation. 
CratmMs Fitep To Fesrvary 6, 1919 
Denied: 
SE: OO aid wal drirtk ac ras olal 4S-As ow cits 600.6% ic bbe wee 
Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific 
St. Louis-San Francisco 
Great Northern 
Minneapolis & St. Louis 
Boston & i 
Union ‘ 
Chicago, Indianapolis & Louisville 
Northern Pacific 
Chicago, Terre Haute & Southeastern 
Louisville & Nashville 
San Antonio, Uvalde & Gulf 
New Orleans, Great Northern 
Norfolk & 
Philadelphia & Reading 
Waterloo, Cedar Falls x Northern 


$5,339,941.20 
5,193,045.34 
4,971,520.73 
1,426,320.00 
1,073,680.75 
809,624.34 
595,079.00 
470,808.12 
437,579.28 
392,856.95 
341,776.40 
216,054.32 
155,192.21 
189,700.09 
128,059.50 
123,410.94 
120,695.30 
109,721.01 
107,170.24 
89,224.0 
57,520.45 
57,447.1 
47,000.57 
42,288.8 


& Manhattan 
Lehigh & New England 
Kansas City Southern 
IN ater nlaka atu edie ere a, eee ks onidh 6 4Pa~ 6a0 0.0 
Port ng 
Galveston 
Vicksburg. iy ot & Pacific 
Detroit, Bay City: & Western 
Galveston, Housten & Henderson 
Catasauqua & vegitwvane 
Atlantic City R. R 


: Total 


32,479.4! 
28.780.0 
18,000.€ 
9,458.0 
8,107.5 
642.8 


Fi dave deveoSxesnigee PErrrert eri Peetldinysseeeepwuen $22,593,184.45 





te Ot woe b 
ot =i Owmoo t 


1» 


gue e CG ee ee 6 oe) Ce 
DMmdSOonoaunH ONS 


» | 


February 21, 1919 


Withdrawn: 

a OR ae eer rere ee ee eee $115,756.01 
Wesnwine, Chattandagh & St. Leties oicc. ccs cds veccicecsces 78,230.47 
pe Se eS ee ee re er ee oe ee ae 44,361.84 
Sans NIE NS lt ara od 5100 a acai crew aia mee wane Mumaied wie 43,818.97 
RINE. ts UII 70s 1a a wv w c'p ve a/win wikia NieS wine ae eles qrereves 39,468.09 

NE so ec aitek cee ein ake nte She tisn ee Aaa bAeaaeone $321,635.38 

Pending: 

Missouri, Kansas & Texas System (3 claims).............. $5,559,539.61 
MNS GS We Vuk t Guida sluts siadies ORs UR ANE Ge cinw wee wou ves 4,771,398.97 
RE NING oc naa aicadis onic gee Ra Ra eheea ewe cou eewa 4,383,736.12 
I IE RIED aks ©, Fos wr osig cv-4:5.0 2’ epee wads N84 ec eON INO 3,685,022.00 
I CRE aI eset ones SAE pee eee rime 3,344,916.01 
ee Oe MIRE SONI so Sova. csc moecw'e BW aie 0 9. 40,6 wee‘ 3,244,463.00 
ee ere rere ce Le ee 2,828,314.63 
TE a hse tbe a Sed a ae vin ein 0 6.0 iw eA Role e are enka e Rae's 2,731,368.00 
EE SEN AUN. so vlcare os nee waceneGeled teteweeece ees 2,538,726.00 
SUNN. INN did Ss. wmsceaini tee amie wible Sarkele awe # oe Sale 1,883,478.94 
Coes. Saeeeeen- Or SIMI, oa x cect eee de ue ebswenctns® 1,758,227.53 
No oa Cat cduds Sens oc hwo bse gE E EAR alee tex eee © 1,547,698.39 
eee CE FE BPE H 55.06 54+ ciewkinnes ase hameenadesnees 1,487,722.75 


TRON Ge CII os, 5 nie: c.n.d9:k 0 pels OKA eb e ele Wwe daeieses 
aE ea NONI i ccd alvie wis Wa ears eo bWe'e adlenwas en 
Fort Dodge, Des Moines & Southern.........++eeeeeeeees 


1,469,758.80 
1,335,185.29 
154,164.39 


St. Louis Terminal Asnociation.. ... sicccccevscescesevecee 696,593.66 
EID ae DERI 56.6: 5:56 0.0: bi0'0 8 69.9bb.4g's 86 we eRe Pele 622,504.69 
ee Ee ee ee ee ee re reer eye 524,736.84 
nn NINERS kc Sa Shao oe alain a aediiaus Anal are: nce eeseveiele 476,595.43 
Cid Domne: Steaming Co: «2 20°. isa cecwaiewreeveeceseve 325,000.00 
CRRA SERINE VU QUIRES. rac. 6 0 S:0:0 caicsiogd oeree's 6 vin aws-006s 171,513.49 
Atlanta, Birmingham &- Atiantic.. « .oi6.c000 ccc ceescess cases 134.823.16 
New York, Susquehanna & Western.......scccccccvccccce 98,461.02 
Minneapolis, St. Faul & Sault Ste Marie................ 863U84.99 
De ee BB ee er ee 74,863.06 
oe ee er ee a ere one ee ann eae 71,722.32 
Fariners Cerain & Spee GO 6 o.oo ice 00 be coe cs cbt bss sinsee'e 53,647.33 
eee ee SR ee etre 46,311.99 
TI, OE CREE Soe 50s o Kees cane k Bows teeceb sees 38,407.17 
BS I Foro co ia a ula Gien sass. ce-n-e w Sle, Sor eees Surere eRe eae 35,222.28 
Wildwood & Delaware Bagi. oo oe ccccidswesinsceeciececcees 15,562.75 
| ee ee eee ee res er er rr 5,760.60 
PredmGnt & NOrtWeen. hic cc's cwcivic ceswveaweressee suees.ces 2,605.23 





eo ee eee ee ey eye ee ee ee Cr ee re $46,204,136.44 


Mr. Hines also filed with the committee a list of the Class 
I railroads that have been relinquished and are not being 
operated by the Railroad Administration, as follows: Ari- 
zona & New Mexico Railway Co., Bingham & Garfield Rail- 
way Co., Canadian Pacific Lines in Maine, Colorado & 
Wyoming Railway Co., Colorado Midland Railroad Co., 
Cripple Creek & Colorado Springs Railroad Co., Duluth, 
Winnipeg & Pacific Railway Co., Nevada Northern Rail- 
way Co., Pittsburgh, Shawmut & Northern Railroad Co., 
and Spokane International Railway Co., also a list of the 
Class II and Class III roads and switching and terminal 
companies that have been retained. The list included 96 
Class II roads, 73 Class III roads and 136 switching and 
terminal companies. 


Efforts to Resume Normal Basis 


Since the armistice was signed, Mr. Hines said, the Rail- 
road Administration has been trying to get the transporta- 
tion service back to the normal basis and, realizing the prob- 
ability that in the reasonably near future the railroads may 
go back to their owners, is endeavoring to give more consider- 
ation to individual railroads than during the war period, 
and to pursue a policy of considerateness so as not to inter- 
fere needlessly with the sort of traffic that would be handled 
by the corporation if it were in control of its own lines. 

Asked whether it was proposed to adjust passenger service 
and rates back to normal, Mr. Hines said there is no thought 
of reducing the three-cent passenger rate, but that the three 
cents has no more purchasing power than the two cents before 
the war. The surcharge for Pullman passengers has been 
abolished and it will be the policy to give special rates 
where they will encourage an additional traffic that is profit- 
able to carry, he said. As to freight rates, Mr. Hines said 
that it will be the policy to make rates that will develop 
traffic, but that it must be remembered that to a large extent, 
the increase in rates merely reflects the universal diminution 
in the purchasing power of money. 

Mr. Hines said the railroad companies have a great many 
maturities to meet this year, but although they want assistance 
for that purpose, his policy is going to be that they will 
have to meet their own maturities as well as to finance largely 
the additions and betterments for 1919, but that until the 
next government loan is out of the way they would have 
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difficulty in borrowing money to pay the $290,000,000 ad- 
vanced to them for additions and betterments in 1918 and 
the $100,000,000 of temporary advances. Charles B. Eddy, 
who had been assistant general counsel, was recently ap- 
pointed associate director of the Division of Finance and 
charged with the duty of taking up the accounts of the com- 
panies for the purpose of finding out their ability to finance 
themselves and of endeavoring to collect various amounts 
due the government. 


Accounts With Corporations 


As illustrating some of the administration’s financial 
methods, Mr. Hines described the loan made to the New 
Haven, and the relations with the Atchison, Topeka & Santa 
Fe and the Illinois Central. On December 31 the adminis- 
tration owed the Atchison $38,000,000 on account of its 
rental, none of which had been paid, but it had expended 
for the company $22,385,000 for additions and betterments 
and the company owed it on open account $1,828,236. The 
administration cannot deduct the entire indebtedness of the 
company from the standard return, under the terms of the 
contract, because that would impair its ability to pay its 
interest, taxes, etc., but it can deduct $8,211,328, and after 
it has paid the balance, $30,000,000, it can require the com- 
pany to borrow part of the money to pay it. The rental of 
the Illinois Central is $16,282,000, of which $2,000,000 was 
unpaid, and $24,830,199 of expenditures for additions and 
betterments had been made for its account, while the com- 
pany owed the government $7,311,365 on open account. The 
total deduction that may be made is $1,125,144 and the 
net amount due the company was $932,230. 

At the request of the committee Mr. Hines put into the 
record a statement of the accounts between the director gen- 
eral and the companies as of December 31, 1918, showing the 
net amount due the companies as $381,806,904, which is 
reproduced herewith. 

He also filed an estimate of the capital expenditures made 
during 1918 which will have to be financed by the govern- 
ment, amounting to $290,918,283. The capital expenditures 
for the year for the Class I roads were $573,000,000, and it 
was estimated that $214,000,000 of surplus, after fixed 
charges and dividends had been paid from the standard 
return and other income, could be applied to their payment. 
As $68,000,000 was due the companies on open account this 
left a balance of $290,000,000. 

Mr. Hines explained that the figures of $750,000,000 had 
been arrived at by taking the $381,000,000 required to settle 
accounts, $20,000,000 for the Boston & Maine, $12,800,000 
for the inland waterways, and a margin of about $50,000,000. 
On this basis the companies will be required to finance 
about $291,000,000 of the program for 1919 in addition to 
$150,000,000 deducted from their compensation, and as they 
will have to finance something over $200,000,000 for maturi- 
ties this year, this contemplates that the railroads during 1919 
will be able to borrow in the open market something like 
$500,000,000. He thought that is all it is possible to hope they 
can do. In reply to questions, he said he hoped that in the 
latter part of this calendar year, if financial ‘conditions are 
reasonably good, the government will begin to get back some 
of the money, but the administration will be needing it in 
the meantime. : 

Mr. Hines said that the economies effected by unified oper- 
ation in 1918, so far as it has been possible to estimate them 
in money, have amounted to about $91,000,000 a year, which 
served in part to offset the abnormal costs that the railroads 
were subject to in time of war. 

“Have you gotten to the point where you believe you are 
shaking down your organization into any greater efficiency 
than has heretofore existed?” asked the chairman. 

“We are just getting to the point where processes of 
readjustment can be undertaken,” said Mr. Hines, “and this 
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deal of co-operation from labor. 


hostilities.” 


branches of the railroad service. 
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month the regional directors and federal managers are hard 
at work on that proposition and, I might say, with a great 
They are trying to adjust 
things to the basis that ought to exist after the cessation of 


Chairman Sherley said there seems to be a general impres- 
sion that there is a complete demoralization existing in all 
Mr. Hines said he thought 
the state of relaxation that came about after the signing 
of the armistice and the natural state of inquiry as to what 
would happen to the railroads have*tended to produce a 
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soon as we can know something definite as to what is to 
happen to the railroads. 


In connection with questions asked about the status of the 


short line railroads which were relinquished, Director Gen- 


eral Hines filed a statement giving an estimate of the amount 


of the probable obligation of the Railroad Administration 
in connection with the co-operative short line contracts as 
$2,500,000. This includes $500,000 for adjustments of per 
diem and $2,000,000 for adjustments of traffic. 


Mr. Hines said the appropriation was imperatively needed 


to meet current payments for equipment and additions and 
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situation of that sort which will be cleared up largely as_betterments. On account of the shortage in its cash, the Rail- 
APPROXIMATE STATEMENT OF AccouNT BETWEEN Dr1rEcTorR GENERAL AND RaliLRoaps as OF DECEMBER 31, 1918 
Due companies. Due Deductions. 
companies 
on open 
( = ) 
Due Amounts column 2 Due ; Net amount 
Balance due : : which can Credit for due 
companies Total due which can Government a Total . 
on com- : be applied to material and : companies. 
pensation. Be companies. oe additions pt 22 supplies. | ‘deductions. ; 
‘ oe 4 
betterments. 
(1) (2) (3) (4) (5) (6) (7) (8) (9) 
Alabama & Vicksburg..............----22eeeeee- $259, $487,722 $747, 576 $21, 040 SEO nh AMER RCS hey re $137, 956 3609, 620 
Alabama Great Southern.................+-0-++: 1, 430, 513 616, 089 2,046, 602 342, 266 4 |) ee Se ere 868, 387 1, 178, 205 
Apa Arbor... SPSS yf SRE EAR ERR, ; mes oie saad 170, 088 145, 769 $305, 691 $305,691 145, 769 24,314 
PETRA OES. , 242, , 503, , REISS S Ray 180, 836 1,322, 971 
Atchison, Topeks, & Santa _ SEE 8, 366, 042 ers aad 38, 366, 042 8, 211, 328 1, 828, 236 1, 828, 236 8, 211,328 30, 154,714 
Pbecwvaccregacssetvecestgecds SO 4 4 3 192, 78,715 74,2 
Atlanta, Birmingham & Atlantic................ 238, 058 158, 122 S| ae Gee Re: eee ys 158 22 238" 058 
PARRY OWE, MAMIE 35505052 0cecn0cscenesedhdssscceanogee’ 348, 128 "ee GC REESE: lpenneea tere 239, 939 108, 189 
(2 a ae apa tS ees 292,008 |.......-...... 300, 162 222, 319 77, 843 144’ 223 
EID 052. cc ancacacdsaedceasenenit 8, 980, 915 1,593,396 | 10,574,311 ee a ees Tea 4, 036, 238 6, 538,073 
Baltimore & Ohio, including coal and coke....... 5, 469, 215 2, 823, 163 8, 292, oS he. 8 eee ee oeree 7,909, 481 382, 897 
Bangor & Aroostook................0sssseeeeee- 962, 775 8, 876 971, 651 sit Baas <a RRRRER iaSt aaannime "48, 980 922) 671 
Beaumont, Sour Lake & Western......... HEE Bein Oe 3° ee ot ce Se, << ) Sea Si 7, 86 20.6 
padwninaadsdonwenewihicndes 47, 863 20, 614 
Bessemer & Lake Erie................-0-+0+000+- 2,176,648 | | 481,360 }............ ae 2, 658, 008 2, 498, 066 
oe & _ Pebeeensaccseeesseccesess = Se: Se eee 2, 649, 591 5, 368, 804 
Buffalo, Rochester & Pitisburgh....c2]_ oeato] = aaa |, 200808 |... om aaa aT: eM, ee ee 976; 410 
Carolina, Clinchfield & Ohio. 397, 496 267, 547 267, 547 397, 496 1, 187, 661 
Central of G 333, cy S| aes 2, 516, 047 15,144 
Central New E 358, 721 , 104 250, 104 358, 721 619, 403 
pee 2 =. ‘ot hag 4, 258, 645 156, 474 156,474 4,258, 645 3, 843, 656 
Charleston & Western Carolina...........-...--.| _ 466,921] 271,092 | 738,013, | Seaepiece Mie “tiny Meee er ’ oe 36, 063° 701° 980 
Chesapeake 4 ae 2, 612, 838 2, 434, 672 2,434,672 2, 612, 838 2, 564, 145 
Caicago &A Hom Saasepeasseseeseaneseee 2, 460, 937 1,332; 195 1, 128,742 589, 573 
cago & Eastern Illinois............cccecece---) 2,274,383] 1,996,061] 4,271,344 ]..............] 1,906,961 |..............].........-...- , 996, 2, 274, 383 
Chicago & Me Tie ooo cnsseneneeeneneeeeceeeees 765, 157 fg eeeesoet! "225; 1 
cainee 2 ort t~" ale oie wk aia 4,093, 412 68, 364 3, 168, 364 4,093, 412 10, 107, 604 
Chicago, Bur gton & Q piney MRE RRC: of SRS Re See 11, 579, 651 12, 692, 219 
cago, I trols & Canada, G. T. junction ET SRE, CTS 105, 682 89, 021 
Caicago Greet Western. -- SAC ERRE ze 531, 441 499, 110 399, 110 531, 441 1, 241,349 
Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul eee aice 20, 022, 551 23, 300 oo 94 re pg 
cago, ae 5 kee & Bt. Paul..........--+----.  &  } Spegoteatanes: me; 3, 174,085 6, 300, 697 6, 300, 697 3, 174, 035 16, 848, 516 
Calengo, Fooris . eo ep a”) eC eene 8 Seay 318, 269 130,778 187,491 59, 951 
Roek Island & _ | SR era eat! He 14, 183, 891 1,021, 880 |.... “| 10,618, 594 9, 792, 282 1, 848, 192 12, 335, 699 
Chicago, » St. Peal, Minaeapolis & Omaha........ -  % Stepiepemaens 2) 488, 790 "GEREED Uo xaccccsesnnne 1,669,282 | 1.669) 282 "948, 950 1, 535, 840 
Geckeneal, Iptiaapele & Werte 272,213 | "90,654" RTE Rana 7 MNO Mecano DE 8 
» Indianapolis & Western.............. ' § Ge A; 3 Se eae See > 
Cincinnati, New Orleans & Texas Pacifie........ 2,821,690} 1,393,321] 4,215,011} — 1, 430,957 375,933 , 2, 408, 121 
’ ? ? ? 19 DID Jocccccccoccccclsccceccccccese , ? 
Gacianat ae ter eneatinerpanaaRne ME RinGautctwonsewi 317,628 | = 110, 854 [........ 2200 y 7 
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road Administration, he said, was able to pay only about 
$25,000,000 on equipment in January, whereas it ought to 
pay at the rate of about $50,000,000 per month so that it is 
holding back bills that ought to be paid. The whole amount 
of 5286, 000,000 ought to be paid by the month of June and 
the current program for additions and betterment work would 
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run at the rate of about $50,000,000 per month. 


Appropriation Approved by Treasury Department 
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appropriation to avoid disturbance of the financial operations. 
of the government which might result if the railroads were 
required to attempt to finance themselves and failed to do so. 
The Treasury Department, he said, was very earnestly in 
favor of the appropriation because it thinks that if the rail- 
roads were compelled to go into the open market it would 


have a disturbing effect on the next Liberty loan and that 


Carter Glass, Secretary of the Treasury, testified as to the 


general financial situation, urging the necessity for the 


APPROXIMATE STATEMENT OF Account BETWEEN THE Director GENERAL AND THE RaiILRoAD CoMPANIES AS OF DeEcEMBER 31, 1918 


Eugene Meyer, Jr., 


if the appropriation is not made it will have a very distressing 
and demoralizing effect upon business generally. 
a director of the War Finance Cor- 
poration, expressed the opinion that if the appropriation is 

































Due companies. Due Deductions. 
companies 
on open 
account 
Net amount 
Due Amounts (column 2) Due 
ain oe companies | Totaldue | which can | which can | Government Bn a Total vad 
nl onopen | companies. | be deducted | beappliedto| on open supplies. | deductions. CORPSES, 
pas accounts. fromincome.} addit ions account. ppacs. 
an 
betterments. 
(1) (2) (3) (4) (5) (6) (7) (8) (9) 

Louisiana & Arkamsas.......:..------++---+2e0++ $357, 987 $16, 172 $374, 159 $23, 253 $350, 906 
a 995,178 |.............-- 895, 178 572, 419 322, 759 
-Lowisvilie & Nashville:..........-.------ seceere-] 14,310,495 227,725 | 14, 538, 220 5,172,801 9, 365, 419 
‘Louisville, Henderson & St. Louis..........----- _", See Se 326, 416 123,501 202, 915 
Maine Central ...........-.- cunehaneur SE: » 925,607 21, 392 1, 947, 089 309, 516 1, 637, 573 
MEER sacicwcs. <accvaevecaccssesesens of  } Ae 197,873 1,860, 857 2,058, 730 
PII iiaiansenascocedwonnacesenaee 174; 346 146,931 321, 277 |. 163, 096 158, 181 
Mineral Range.......-...c.cecccecccececccccececs eS eee eee 147, 432 204, 537 57, 106 
Minneapolis & St. Louis... .-..«...-----+y++++- <j ao nu 744, 857 2,004, 303 1, 259, 446 
a St. paul & Sault Ste. ” Marie cada canal TGR bacon dccxscncd 7, 648, 523 789, 088 , 859, 435 
Missoun & North Arkansas...........-..------+- - 13,146 213, 394 226, 19, 490 207,059 
Missouri, p Frment RE EOE r,t} Re, 3, 795, 303 1, 740, 396 1,740, 396 1, 290, 536 2, 504, 767 
621,773 a 2,595, 815 $, 808,818 |... .s0senenee: 621, 773 
9, 673, 2, 367, 618 |... 9, 293 OO to cs.cccesccoas 11, 491, 277 1,817, 394 
1, 699, 203 388, 834 1, 488, 184 1, 488, 184 388, 834 1,310, 369 
408, 163 SERIO) ABE OTT Fone ccncacenccctivssoaauphunes 295, 593 . 112,570 
1, 188; 526 313, 759 299, 334 299, 384 313, 759 874, 767 
3, 233,623 5 ieee" y Cees, ane re 872,911 2,360, 712 
1, 525, 484 oe ne 2. eee RS ee 799, 726, 416 

455, 952 74, 354, 885 174,877 255, _ 200, 

1, 324, 675 WEN esac ct acid on ccdusakexealysoceeeeees 31, 1, 292, 
552, ee a oy a 7  eenennne! Rey Smee: 13,843, 111 10, 569, 489 
New York, Chicago & St. Louis. 1, 209, 082 98, 605 1, 039, 767 1,039, 767 98, 605 1, 110, 477 
New York; New Haven & Hartfor: : 14, 917, 128 3, 639, 354 6, 920, 884 6, 920, 884 , 639, 354 11, 277, 774 
New York, Ontario & Western... 1,528,589 744,972 2, 273, 61 GT aa oa 55 cpp vandwcaesovesticutesupeeeces 210, 558 2, 063, 003 
New York, net a a & Norfolk 826,051 , 229 921, 2 ae SSE hme tes 274,377 646, 903 
New York este od 2 eral eee 600, 225,07 80, 468 80, 468 225,071 375, 516 
Norfolk & Western Ditiintiansini tei 15,284,163 | 2,840,310 | 18,124;473 | 7,395,555 | —-2, 840, 310 |.....-.-.-2.--|e- eens ee none e 10, 235, 865 7, 888, 608 
Morlolc BOMUROEE.. ....... ccc cececipececece 408,001 |. ......:... eet 453, 151, 45 165, 967 165, 967 151, 454 "302, 537 
oe LEER Ties 2 A, | aaa 24,557,760 | 10, 876, 765 4, 126, 335 4, 196, 335 10, 876, 765 13, 680, 995 
ROTO OINER PRUNG. «02. .wncscoscesesoccsecse ia |) EO: a} Seige ” 299; 495 99,495 |.-..erenerene 1, 235, 161 
NOR UES BN 66. iss accesses sentccosesenta 10,196, 750 |...... so eee 10, 196, 750 169," 2,946, 819 £946, 819 169, 10, 026, 897 
Oregon-Washington R. R. & : Navigation Ob. cit NE co coca cases 4, 519, 352 275, 849 3,900, 729 Jeccccccccnqess 4, 182, 628 2 724 
Pan Handle & Santa Fe. .............-secesceeee 1,330,482 au 752 1, 478, 234 Ch 8 ae A ee oor sveesses 179,679 1, 298, 555 
Pennsylvania, lines wee. pusuaceeeey REE. 10, 996, 785 | ke Yee ee. «RRR RRNnR Seepeenanen: 10, 238, 610 5,045, 063 
Pennsylvania, lines east...............4---++ ae 2, 673, 495 38; 700, 827 | 41,404,022 | 12,726,912 | 38,730; 527 |...--.eeeeentafeceeeesecceees 51, 457, 439 10,068, 417 
Pittsburgh, Cincinnati, Chicago & St. Louis. .... 7, 844, 094 1, 910, 367 9,754, 461 Ce 8 BR oP Ee: Serres: , 765, 6,989, 195 
Pore Marquette... ......-...- Estusuettbuetatinsen 2, 893, 196 1, 9217148 4,814, 344 ie. ye Set RI RCH Cee: 2,691, 747 2, 122, 597 
Philadelphia & Reading...............2..02.+00- OTT Us ciccccammenes 9,778, 331 4,070, 758 2,092, 451 092, 451 4,070, 5,707,573 
Pittsburgh & Lake Erie. .............cecceeccces 5, 880, 219 170, 642 6, 050, 861 050, 404 Janccccccccccedfocccccccesccesfocccsccceseces 2, 650, 404 3,400, 457 
Pittsburgh & Shawmut. ................2ceseees 45,683 137,772 92, 089 02,261} 04,600 |.......2.ccecefene SiS ud ~ 336,870 44, 781 
Pittsburgh & West Virginia.................. ae 237,010 A 471, 395 BED, 700 Joccccccccccccsfocsecsessssscchocccscccsesocs 589, 799 118, 404 
Nike ti cae AERC; ot | bed Peed SEA IET Bick <vsnoeieses 331, 127 | 95, 429 
Richmond, redericksburg & Potomac.......... i So aera 1,077, 374 137,512 “758, 866 |..--.-----... ~ 896,378 180, 996 
EERE Ca ee ae EEE ERE, TN ssc vsecescens 782, 883 371, 083 108, 646 108,646 371,083 411,800 
St. a h & Grand Island..................000. ro” Raat 373,811 138, 969 169, 948 169,948 138, 969 234, 842 
St. Louis, Brownsville & Mexico................- os ho | ERE 983, 890 1,598 19, 198 19,198 41,598 942, 292 
St. Louis-San Francisco.............22-----+eee0s tt Oe 9,440; 213 401, 859 6, 144, 569 5,680,038 866, 390 8, 573,823 
St. Louis, San Francisco & Texas...... PNAS OR. EEA a Rak Seed 141,331 141,331 ].....-.esecesefeccscccasccoce 
St. Louis Southwestern.............--.ss0.000000 2,085, 749 |.........00000 2, 085, 749° | "1,011,808 ,340 | = 1,086,627 | 2,520, 521 434,772 
St. Louis Southwestern R. R. of Texas.......... ES ERAS: VG" 2 Degas eens 376, 145 376,145 |.--0+02220eeee , 165 
San Antonio & Aransas Pass. ..,.......---+-++- i ere SORE 4... ccccccaes - 119,323 119, 329 |......222-200- 320, 052 
WIEN RAIN 25 locus ieciwcwiecscnesce POO foxco.5s25.sis 1, 822, 025 302,392 2, 903,073 2,903,073 302, 392 1,519, 633 
OO EERE OGTOTES ES OC 22, 021, 038 5,376, 977 te | 161 8,089, 161 5,376, 977 16, 644, 061 
ee ihe ccc oh ceceetiuceane AEDT; ccccaseee 14, 435, 980 3,545, 233 9, 850, 204 9, 850, 294 3, 545, 233 10,890, 747 
Spokane, Portland & Seattle......... PEI: | Reon: eo a ee 716, 446 6,448 Jonccecccecoces 1,871,083 
Staten Island Rapid Transit...........----.----- 857 355, 282 714, 139 126,582 | «55, 282 Jo... +e eee enon efee eee eeseeeees 481, 864 232, 275 
.... | OO” |S eseEis: i aaa TA eS 209, 858 127, 105 82,753 64, 981 
Texarkana & Fort Smith..................-.+.-- i Na eaters: OS SIRES: 227,400 |.0-+++0--+2200 318, 729 
Texas & New Orleans............cccececcecccees oS ee ta On 715, 135 28, 689 110, 711 110,711 28, 689 686,446 
bce ee, I ee oe fy eee 3,198, 182 2, 450, 778 1, 898, 649 1,898,649 2,450,778 747, 404 
Toledo & Ohio Central.............cccccesseeeest 516, 65 582,840 1,099, 491 425,687 | «582,840 |. .----eeeecene|eeeeeeeeeennes 1,008, 527 90,964 
Toledo, Peoria & Western...........-.------++++ 149, 740 107,425 257, 165 15,866 | = 10, 275 J. ~ +200 ---ensne|eerererenecene 26, 141 231,024 
Toledo, St. Louis & Western...........-...-.---- ke Te es ene 342,610 342,610 |..-22+00-02000 994, 294 

Ulster &Delaware...........-.c..c-ceccsescseeee 58, 22, 547 TB hiccieoceccmescd | MBGAT |nncascccnqvcsslvectucntee uses 22,547 58, 
Ca Se ee PERRO 10, 200, 009 |............../) 10, 200, 009 7, 622, 831 498, 607 498,607 7,622, 831 2,527,178 

Maral Shreveport & isis ih cace 95, 94 467,177 563, 125 36,863 | = 75, TBO |e ween enn neencefeeencererecees 112, 593 450, 
Py pk i Tien grdeswacesntUeeoecsnivenseseres 2, 347, , 048, 3,395, 987 1, 658, 885 SEARS GIR! RF AEKTER ION lea 688, 718 
SSE EST eee: See | CR, ee 2,525,058 4,811,057 |........---.--| 7,396,115 5, 123,343 

Washington IES cocctccusbavesseqectusasee SS eer 428, 73, 463 6, 245,580 104, 582 323, 

WIIAIIIIN, o.5a55:cscn acdenwessdsacscusoy 1,521, 593 958, 803 2,480, 396 tS a lt eee eae ee Ree 1, 545, 536 934, 
i... <== erent: e 900, 350 465, 919 , 366, 259 LA) | GG DIN bondi. ns zesectecpeaseapnosia 1, 668,178 091 
Western Railway of Alabama. .................. 178,238 257, 435, 242 8,491 9004 |. .cccccccccccelecescoccccnces 265, 495 169, 747 

West Jersey & Seashore. ............20eceeeceees ONE LS sancux'tncede 952, 682 2 eS 1,531,156 |....---+----0- 1,607, 704 855, 

Wheelin, ay MD Giebcacieezcetinsessesseies SEARS 886, 037 a ~ | Saeeeleepatees i 7,619 521, 203 364, 
Wichita Falls & Northwestern................- i «fer TO” ) EROS! Re ees 170,417 33, 916 136, 501 8,744 
Wichita bee Darnkctansisevetrauniesscdsenekadl 352, 72,439 424, 806 NN | eee Sarre Sr ee 20, 639 404, 167 
Yazoo & Mississippi yoy. esdgeveyecauctencdbGn eT aes. 3, 862, 318 iy es yt SOS 3,752, 469 109, 849 
MIN aint cs doe c as esncececsacdvscnccpeed , 684, 20 684,979 | 11,336,857 |.......-.ceee- 14,330,515 | 25, 667,352 £2, 982, 373 
ie cre ictiinsdc venues concaredens 531,575,499 | 88,576,861 | 620,152,360 | 214,211,190 | 68,204,646 | 157,320,724 | 100,000,000 736,560 | 280,415,800 
De reciation and retirements, all companies... -. 100,000,000 |...........--- 00, 000,000 |... eenimad Wien Reetenstears a AIT EP ety eed meet dos 100, 000, 000 

arence aceount of use of round figures in credit . 

"aa materials and supplies.............--------s|---- See SE RE oR a ee Oe Eee enero.” 1,891, 104 1,391, 104 1,391, 104 
Grand total............... bSetes DN 631,575,499 | 88,576,861 | 720,152,360 | 214,211,190 | 68,204,646 | 157,320,724 | 101,391,104 | 338,345,456 | 381,806,904 
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passed the railroads will be in a better position to do without 
the money than they will if it is not passed because the appro- 
priation will restore credit to the railroads. He said it is 
well known among investors and bankers that the Railroad 
Administration faces a difficulty in carrying out its contracts 
with the railroads and that the credit of the securities of the 
railroads is impaired by knowledge of that condition. “In 
other words,” he said, “the. ability to get the money from 
the government will make it easy to get the money from the 
investors and that is a very important factor, not only as to 
the quantity of money that the railroads may call for from 
the government, but also the rate of interest to the railroads. 
He thought that a fair amount of money can be had from the 
market by the better railroads, provided the Railroad Admin- 
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istration is in a proper position to live up to its contracts.” 

In September, Mr. Meyer said, the matter of railroad loans 
was called to the attention of the War Finance Corporation 
and it passed a general resolution undertaking to help the 
railroads. Up to that time the railroads had not applied to it 
for any help, but subsequently a number of roads applied 
for assistance and the corporation has loaned about $70,000,- 
000 to railroads. Some of the money was used to repay 
advances which they had obtained from the Railroad Admin- 
istration, some was used to meet current corporate needs, 
and some to meet maturing obligations. ‘The Baltimore & 
Ohio had recently asked for $14,750,000 and the War 
Finance Corporation agreed to take the loan, but the offer 
of assistance enabled it to get the money elsewhere. 


Acute Railway Situation Demands Prompt Action’ 


New Revolving Fund Should Be Provided; Extra Sessions of 
Congress Should Be Called to Pass Needed Legislation 


By Samuel O. Dunn 
Editor of the Railway Age 


N THE BRIEF ADDRESS I shall make I shall try to outline 

the present situation in the railway field, and also show how 

the way in which it is handled will affect the workers 
and the industries of the country, both during the period of 
readjustment we are in, and after it has passed. 

For more than three years, beginning in the fall, of 1915 
and ending in the fall of 1918, the available traffic taxed, 
and even overtaxed, the facilities of our railways. Since 
the armistice was signed there has been a sharp reduction 
of traffic. This is still going on, and tiere is now a nominal 
surplusage of railway facilities and capacity. 

During the period when the movement of traffic was so 
large there occurred an enormous increase in the cost of 
operating the railways and of providing new facilities. Most 
of this increase occurred in the year 1918. The increase in 
expenses last year was partly due to advances in the prices 
of fuel and materials, and partly to a decline in the efficiency 
of operation, but mainly to very large advances in the wages 
of labor. Since January 1, 1918, under government opera- 
tion, advances in wages amounting to over $800,000,000 a 
year have been made. Advances amounting to $350,000,000 
a year had been made in 1916 and 1917. Therefore, the 
advances within these three years amount to approximately 
$1,150,000,000 per year. This is more per year than the 
largest net operating income the railways have ever earned, 
and exceeds by at least 50 per cent the largest amount of 
interest and dividends they ever paid on their capitalization. 
The average annual wage of a railway employee in 1915 was 
approximately $850; in 1917 it was over $1,000. It is now 
close to $1,500. 

The enormous increase in the cost of making additions 
and betterments on the railways, and even of maintaining 
them, would tend to cause their owners to hesitate to make 
large expenditures at this time, even though the management 
of the roads were in their hands. But the management is 
now in the hands of the government. 

This combination of extremely high costs, with private 
ownership and government operation, is aggravated by com- 
plete uncertainty as to how long government operation of 
the railways will be continued. If it were certain that they 
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would be returned soon to the management of their owners, 
and the terms on which they were tc be returned were set- 
tled, the companies would have an incentive to encourage 
and help provide funds for needed maintenance and im- 
provement work. If it were settled that government opera- 
tion was going to be continued for a long period or 
indefinitely, the government would have an incentive to pro- 
ceed with an adequate program of maintenance and additions 
and betterments. But the government doesn’t know how 
long it is going to keep the properties; the companies don’t 
know when or whether they are going to get them back; and 
both, as long as there is such uncertainty and divided re- 
sponsibility, are disposed to keep expenditures down as much 
as practicable. 

The result is, that the maintenance work being done 
or prepared for is not sufficient to keep the properties in 
their present condition, much less improve it. As to addition 
and betterments, no program for 1919 is in preparation, or 
is contemplated, which would cause as large an expansion 
of railway facilities as occurred annually during the years 
immediately preceding the Great War, in spite of the fact 
that in those years the expansion of facilities had declined 
greatly as compared with that of earlier years. 


Situation Causing Unemployment 


The state of affairs I have outlined, as long as it lasts, 
must have the effects of depressing American industry in 
general, and of substantially increasing unemployment. The 
railways normally employ about 2,000,000 men. There has 
been a marked decrease in the average efficiency of their 
employees and a large increase in the number of them under 
government operation. The heavy decline in traffic which 
has been occurring since the armistice was signed ought to 
result in a sharp reduction in the number of employees en- 
gaged in handling traffic. The public has to pay the cost 
of railway operation, and to keep on the payroll men whose . 
services are not needed would be to impose upon the public 
an indefensible burden of expense. If, besides discharging 
men who have become unnecessary because of the decline of 
traffic, the railways shall also refrain from doing mainte- 
nance and improvement work which is needed, it is evident 
that, being such very large employers, the railways will 
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directly contribute largely toward causing unemployment. 

They will, by following this course, contribute indirectly 
even to a larger extent toward causing unemployment. The 
railways, beside employing approximately 2,000,000 men 
themselves, normally make purchases of equipment and sup- 
plies amounting to about $1,000,000,000 annually from con- 
cerns which are themselves large employers of labor. 
Probably the railway equipment and supply manufacturers 
normally employ almost as many men as the railways. The 
equipment and supplies the railways buy are used in opera- 
tion; in the maintenance of their permanent way and 
structures and rolling stock; and in making additions to 
and improvements in their facilities. By curtailing their 
outlays for maintenance, and for additions and improve- 
ments, the railways will curtail their purchases of equipment 
and supplies; and by curtailing their purchases, they will 
render it necessary for manufacturers of equipment and sup- 
plies to restrict their purchases of materials and to reduce 
the number of their employees. 

Thus, directly and indirectly, the policy of drastic retrench- 
ment which is being adopted on the railways tends very 
strongly to cause general industrial depression and to in- 
crease unemployment, not only in the railroad business, 
but in many other important lines of industry. 


Is Railway Retrenchment Justifiable? 


There are certain arguments which might conceivably be 
advanced in defense of the present policy of retrenchment. 

One is that railway properties are now in a good state of 
repair and do not need large expenditures for maintenance, 
and that present railway facilities are sufficient to handle, 
not only present business, but to develop and handle all 
the business which the welfare of the country may demand 
that they shall develop and handle in the comparatively 
near future. 

Everybody familiar with conditions in the railroad indus- 
try and in business in general knows, however, that this 
argument would be without foundaticn. The railroads are 
not in a good state of repair. Some of them were not being 
normally or adequately maintained when government opera- 
tion was adopted, and, as a whole, although there has been 
an enormous increase of expenses, they have not been nor- 
mally or adequately maintained since government operation 
was adopted. The amount of new iail laid has been mil- 
lions of tons less than was normally laid before the war. 
The renewals of ties have been tens of millions less annually 
than they should be. As a result of these and other things 
of like nature, the tracks of many railways are not up to 
their normal condition. It is fortunate for the Railroad 
Administration and the public that we have had a mild 
winter. If we had had such severe weather this winter as 
we had last winter, we probably should have had a very bad 
series of wrecks due to rail breakages and other failures of 
track. 

The general condition of freight cars is relatively worse 
still. The normal number of new cars has not been bought 
for several years, and the normal number of old cars has 
not been retired. In consequence, there are at least 100,000 
freight cars that are reported as “in service” which, under 
the conditions existing before the war, would have been 
“scrapped” because it would have been cheaper te have 
replaced them than to have operated them. Furthermore, 
there has been a serious deterioration of freight cars in gen- 
eral, and there are hundreds of thousands of them that need 
heavy repairs. 

Not only are existing railway facilities not in a satis- 
factory condition, but there has been an abnormally small 
increase of facilities for several years. Formerly we built 
about 5,000 miles of new railway annually. During the 
entire last five years we have built only 5,263 miles of new 
line; and in 1917, and again in 1918, more miles of railway 
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Now, there 
are some parts of the country in which, as a result of com- 
petitive construction, there is more railway mileage than is 
needed. But there are much larger parts of the country 
which have not enough railway mileage, or none at all. The 
resources of those parts of the country can never be fully 
developed, they can never be inhabited by the number of 
people they are potentially capable of sustaining, until they 
are provided with a larger mileage of railroads. 

The needs of the public with respect to the railroads are 
not confined to the adequate maintenance of those existing 
and the construction of new lines. Ixperience has demon- 
strated that the present productive capacity of the country 
exceeds the transportation capacity of the existing railways, 
and that therefore extensive improvements in and additions 
to the facilities of the existing lines must be made to enable 
them to handle the country’s traffic in periods of heavy 
business. In 1915 and 1916, before this country entered the 
Great War, the freight traffic overtaxed the facilities of the 
railways. In 1917, after we entered the war, the railways, 
under the Railroad’s War Board, tried, by better co-ordina- 
tion of their efforts, to handle all the available business, and 
they succeeded in handling a largely increased amount, but 
still they were unable to handle all that was offered to them. 
It was expected by many that, under unified government 
operation, there would be a very large increase in the busi- 
ness handled, but the number of passengers carried in 1918 
was only 8 per cent greater and the amount of freight 
moved was only 2 per cent more than in 1917, in spite of 
an increase of at least $1,250,000,000, or over 40 per cent, 
in the operating expenses incurred. 


Railway Rehabilitation and Expansion Needed 


In view of all this experience, we are amply justified in 
reaching the conclusion that our existing railway facilities 
are incapable, under any system of operation, of satisfac- 
torily handling all the business that our existing productive 
industries—agriculture, manufactures, mining, forestry, etc. 
—can give them when these industries are being run at their 
maximum capacity, or, at any rate, approaching it. 

At present, many of our productive industries are not 
being run to their maximum capacity. This is the case be- 
cause we are in a period of transition from a war to a 
peace basis. ‘There is an enormous potential demand at 
home, and a world-wide potential demand abroad for things 
that America can and should produce. If we pass through 
this period. of transition without disaster, our great pro- 
ductive industries should within a comparatively short time 
be operating at full capacity again. 

Suppose that there should be no improvement in or expan- 
sion of the facilities of our railways before then. Suppose 
the railways should be so managed meantime that even the 
large amount of maintenance work which has’ been deferred 
should not be done. The result would be that the railways 
would increase depression and unemployment during the 
period of transition; that they would cause the period of 
transition to be prolonged and the resumption of full pro- 
duction by the country’s industries to be delayed; and that 
when capacity production by other industries was renewed 
the railways would be unable satisfactorily to handle the 
increased traffic and even unable to handle a large part of 
it at all. 


Should Large Expenditures Be Made Now? 


The need for carrying out an extensive program to make 
up deferred maintenance and to increase the facilities of 
the railways is clear. But, it may be said, the prices of 
equipment and materials, and the high wages of labor, make 
this a very bad time to carry out large programs of expendi- 
tures. Railway men are not the only business men who are 
reasoning thus. Most American business men are. This is 
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one of the main reasons why industry in general is slowing 
down. 

Now the railways are either going to be kept by the gov- 
ernment, or they are going to be returned to their owners. 
If it were settled that they were going to be kept by the 
government, it would be the duty of the government to con- 
sider this entire matter from the standpoint of the long-run 
interests of the industries and workers of the country. 
Nobody knows how long present prices and wages will last, 
or how great the reductions will be when they come. There- 
fore, considering the long-run interests of industry and the 
workers as a whole, it undoubtedly would be better if the 
government were going to retain the roads, for it to make 


large expenditures for the maintenance and expansion of 


railway facilities, so that they would be ready for service 
when they were needed, than for it to postpone these expendi- 
tures, at the risk of not having the facilities ready when 
they were needed. In other words, it would be better for 
all concerned for the government to provide needed facili- 
ties now, even if the cost should be so high as to make it 
necessary to advance rates in order to pay a return upon the 
new investment, than for it to so manage that it would 
intensify and lengthen the depression during the period of 
transition, and at the same time fail to provide facilities 
that will be needed when business again becomes good. 

Would the argument for going ahead with needed expen- 
ditures be any less strong in case the railways were returned 
to private operation? No; and, yes. The reasons why, from 
the standpoint of the public, it would be desirable to go on 
with them would be equally cogent. But the companies 
would be in a very different position from the government. 
The government does not require a certain amount of net 
operating income to enable it to raise capital for railway 
purposes. If it did, it would be very hard put,to it to raise 
capital for railway purposes just now, since, from the rail- 
way point of view, it is bankrupt. In 1918 it incurred a 
deficit of over $200,000,000 in operating the railways; and 
if government control continues and the present disparity 
between income and outgo is not reduced, it will lose at 
least as much in 1919. The government can continue to 
raise capital for railway purposes only because it does not 
raise it on its credit as a railway manager, but on its general 
credit as the government of the people of the United States. 

The railway companies, on the other hand, must, under 
private management, raise capital on their credit as owners 
and managers of railways, and their credit as such depends 
chiefly upon the amount of net operating income the railways 
make. In the three years ended on June 30, 1917, the rail- 
way companies earned an average of $950,000,000 net oper- 
ating income a year, and in the year ended on December 31, 
1917, they earned approximately $1,000,000,000. In June, 
1918, under government operation, passenger rates were ad- 
vanced 50 per cent and freight rates 25 per cent; and yet, in 
the year ended on December 31, 1918, the government, as 
a railway manager, earned only about $750,000,000 net 
operating income, or about $250,000,000 less than the com- 
panies earned in 1917, and about $200,000,000 less than 
the average amount they earned in the three years ended on 
June 30, 1917. 


New Revolving Fund Needed 


Now, as to the present and the immediate future, the 
Railroad Administration is being obliged sharply to limit 
all its expenditures, including those for maintenance, be- 
cause the revolving fund of $500,000,000 granted to it by 
Congress has been almost exhausted by the deficit incurred 
last year, by loans to needy railway companies, etc. The 
Railroad Administration has asked Congress for another 
revolving fund of $750,000,000. If it should be promptly 
granted this, there would be no good reason why it should 
not enter at once upon a vigorous program for making up 
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maintenance which has been deferred since it has been in 
control, for if it returns the roads to the companies, it must, 
under the law, return them in as good physical condition 
as it received them. From every standpoint, it is desirable 
that Congress, at its present session, should provide this 
new revolving fund. The Railroad Administration needs 
it now, and will need it, whether the railways are soon re- 
turned to private operation or not. The Railroad Adminis- 
tration must be provided with this new revolving fund in 
the near future, if it is to do merely the maintenance work 
on the railways, which conditions imperatively demand shall 
be begun at once. 

Looking farther into the future, it is plain that if the 
government either should long postpone its decision on 
whether the railways are to be returned to private opera- 
tion, or should return the railways to private operation with- 
out having first adopted remedial legislation, the conse- 
quences would be very serious. If a decision is postponed, 
the needed expenditures for permanent improvements and 
additions will also be postponed. On the other hand, if the 
railways should be returned to their owners without remedial 
legislation, many of them would find themselves in a situa- 
tion where they would not only be unable to raise capital 
for extensive improvements but would be forced to adopt 
a policy of the most drastic retrenchment. This would be 
due to two things: First, under government operation much 
traffic has been diverted from some lines to others and the 
earnings of the lines from which it has been diverted have 
been unfavorably affected to a very serious extent. Second, 
in spite of the large advances in rates made last year the net 
operating income of the railways, as a whole, is at present 
very unsatisfactory. 

The net operating income of the Class I (large) roads 
during the last six months of 1918, when the higher freight 
and passenger rates were in effect, was $539,000,000, which 
was actually $4,000,000 more than in the last six months of 
1917. This might seem to indicate a satisfactory condition 
of affairs. The fly in the ointment is that in every month 
of that six months the net operating income was lower than 
it was in the immediately preceding month, and that it 
declined from $139,000,000 in July to about $25,000,000 in 
December. The heavy decline in operating income during 
the last few months of the year 1918, and especially in 
December, was largely due to the fact that big retroactive 
advances in wages were charged into the accounts for those 
months, and, therefore, the financial position of the rail- 
ways is not as bad as might be inferred from the statistics 
for these particular months. On the other hand, their 
financial position is far from being as good as might be 
inferred from the results shown during the entire last six 
months of the year. The net operating income now being 
earned by the railways as a whole would hardly be suffi- 
cient to pay their fixed charges and normal dividends on 
their existing investment, and much less would it be suf- 
ficient to enable them to raise the new capital necessary to 
make a large amount of new investment. On the other 
hand, it is altogether probable that if the railways were 
returned to private operation, the managements would 
speedily effect large economies in operating expenses which 
cannot and will not be effected under government operation. 
Therefore, it is not probable that under private operation 
very large advances in rates would be needed in order to 
make the net operating income of the railway companies 
adequate. 


Needed Constructive Measures May Speedily 
Be Adopted 
It is by no means impracticable, then, to adopt within a 
short time, measures under which the railway companies 
could safely resume the operation of their properties, and 
could spend enough to make up any deferred maintenance 
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the Railroad Administration had not made up and also enter 
upon an extensive program of additions and betterments. 

Now, if this could be done, it is clearly desirable that it 
should be done. It is desirable because if government oper- 
ation should be continued much longer—for example, for 
five years as some contend it should be—the organization 
of the railways would be so completely destroyed, and the 
financial relations between the government and the com- 
panies would become so entangled, that it probably would 
be impracticable to restore the railways to private operation 
at all. Another potent reason why private operation should 
be restored as soon as practicable is that experience has 
shown that, on any given basis of prices and wages, private 
management is more efficient and economical than govern- 
ment management, and, therefore, even without any reduc- 
tion of prices and wages, the companies would carry out the 
needed program of railroad rehabilitation and expansion 
at a smaller cost than the government would. In conse- 
quence, the burden of rates which would have to be im- 
posed upon the public to enable the railway companies to 
carry out this program would be less than the burden of 
taxes, or both, which would have to be imposed upon the 
public to enable the government to do it. 

The crux of the matter then is that the present railway 
situation demands, both for the immediate good and the 
future good of the nation, that legislation for the settle- 
ment of the railway question shall be passed and put into 
effect as soon as practicable. As I have indicated, I believe 
that this legislation should provide for the early return of 
the railways to the management of the companies. But 
even if it should be decided that government operation 
should be continued—a decision which now seems wholly 
improbable—it would be desirable that this decision should 
be reached and announced within the very near future. 

But how can an early solution of the problem be arrived 
at? It cannot be done at the present session of Congress. 
But, from every point of view, it is extremely undesirable 
that it should be postponed until the next regular session 
of Congress, which would not Uegin until December. 
Nothing could be done with respect to the railways that 
would be more contrary to the welfare of the country during 
this period of transition from a war to a peace basis than 
needlessly to prolong the present uncertainty as to their 
future management. This point is emphasized as forcibly 
by those who, such as Director General Hines, favor a 
five-year extension of government control, as by those who 
favor an early return to private operation. 


The Solution of the Problem 


There is nothing in the present railway problem which 
would render it impracticable for Congress to pass legisla- 
tion for a satisfactory solution of it within a few months, 
if Congress was in session. Therefore, the situation de- 
mands that an extra session of Congress shall be called at 
an early date, if for no purpose but to settle what we are 
going to do with the railways. Of all of our important 
problems of reconstruction at home, the railroad problem 
is easily the most important. President Wilson, in the mes- 
sage he sent to Congress soon after the armistice was signed, 
indicated that he had no well-formed views on the subject, 
and that he wished Congress to take the lead in dealing 
with it. A special session is necessary to enable Congress 
to do this; and I venture to suggest that it would be appro- 
priate and expedient for clubs and other organizations that 
believe there should be no avoidable delay in settling the 
railroad question one way or the other, to memorialize the 
President in favor of an extra session. 

In conclusion, I shall venture to suggest certain steps I 
believe it is essential to take in order that our railways may 
soon be restored to a footing on which they will become 
once more one of the chief agencies in promoting the 
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country’s progress and prosperity instead of a growing 
menace to its progress and prosperity. 

First, Congress should pass at its present session legisla- 
tion granting the Railroad Administration a new revolving 
fund of $750,000,000, in order that it may immediately 
begin carrying out an adequate program of maintenance and 
renewals. 

Second, while continuing the government guarantees of 
standard return until legislation for the financial protection ~ 
of the companies may be passed, the government should 
restore the railways to actual operation by the companies 
that own them as soon as practicable. This is necessary in 
order to give the companies opportunity to rebuild their 
organizations and to direct traffic back into its normal chan- 
nels before the government guaranties are withdrawn. It is 
also necessary in order to enable public authorities to deter- 
mine what changes in rates should be made to protect the 
solvency of the companies. 

Third, the railway companies should be authorized by 
legislation passed at an early extra session of Congress to 
make such consolidation or agreements between lines oper- 
ating in the same territory as the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission may hold are not prejudicial to the public interest. 
This is necessary in order to bring about needed coordina- 
tion of the organizations and facilities of the railways and 
to eliminate the wastes of competition without, however, 
eliminating such competition as is both stimulating to the 
railways and beneficial to the public. 

Fourth, the Interstate Commerce Commission should be 
authorized to regulate the issuance of all railroad securities. 
This is necessary to protect both the investor and the public. 

Fifth, all state regulation of railways which directly 
or indirectly burdens or interferes with interstate commerce or 
with Federal regulation of interstate commerce, should be 
forbidden. ‘This is necessary to prevent state regulation 
from rendering federal regulation nugatory. 

Sixth, the principle should be established by legislation 
that the rates fixed by the Interstate Commerce Commission 
must be not only fair to the public but such as to enable 
the railways as a whole in each of thc large sections of the 
country to earn upon their aggregate property investment an 
average return which shall be sufficient to enable them to 
raise enough capital adequately to develop their facilities. 
One of the best methods of establishing this principle which 
has been suggested is that of fixing at 6 per cent the average 
return which the roads of each territory shall be allowed 
to earn on their property investment, and providing that 
anything in excess of this earned by any individual road 
shall be divided, part being retained by the company, part 
going to its employees as a bonus, and part being paid into 
the public treasury. 

Seventh, we should provide by statute for arbitration of 
labor disputes on railways either by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, or by tribunals which shall be composed 
equally of representatives of the companies, of the em- 


_ployees, and of the public, and forbid any strike or lockout 


until the report of the arbitration board has been made. 

It is my belief that if legislation providing for these 
things should be passed soon, the railways could be returned 
to the management of the companies with a reasonable cer- 
tainty that there would be a marked improvement in their 
operation and service and an important and salutary renewal 
of the development and expansion of their facilities. 





Grain cars loaded in the Central Western region in Janu- 
ary, 1919, totaled 32,432 cars, as compared with 27,500 cars 
last year, an increase of 17.9 per cent. Coal cars loaded in 
January decreased 12.1 per cent, 135,589 cars, as compared 
with 154,254 last year. The loading of live stock increased 
from 48,277 cars to 65,048, an increase of 34.2 per cent. 
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Forty-foot Automobile Cars for Illinois Central 


Single Sheathed Type with Steel End, Especially Designed 
for Carrying Various Kinds of Lading 


during the past few years to secure freight cars which 
are adapted for many kinds of lading. This policy, 
if consistently followed out, would undoubtedly bring about 
a reduction in the empty car mileage and an increase in the 
average carload. The growing tendency to design cars built 
for a special traffic, so that they are adapted for various 
kinds of lading is well exemplified by an order of 500 40-ft. 
automobile-furniture cars of 80,000 lb. capacity recently 
delivered to the Illinois Central by the Standard Steel Car 
Company. While designed primarily for automobile and 
furniture loading, these cars are suitable for almost any 
commodity that is handled in box cars, excepting grain. 
These cars have a light weight of 48,000 lb. They are 
40 ft. 314 in. long and 8 ft. 6% in. wide inside. The height 
from the floor to the under side of the carlines at the side is 
10 ft. % in. The cubical capacity of the car is 3,435 cu. ft. 


Prauring 0 EFFORTS have been made by many roads 


inner side of the center sill web plate and to the cover plate. 
The web plates are also reinforced between the bolsters by 
vertical stiffeners of 4-in. by 3-in. by %-in. angles, which 
are spaced approximately 3 ft. 6 in. apart and serve also as 
supports for the floor beams. Malleable iron cheek plates 
of the double pocket type are riveted inside the draft sills. 
The couplers have a 5-in. by 7-in. shank and 8%4-in. butt. 
A cast steel yoke having an ultimate strength of 450,000 Ib. 
is used. It is attached to the coupler by a key and is fitted 
with one M. C. B. class G draft spring and one Harvey fric- 
tion spring. The Carmer release rigging and Imperial cen- 
tering attachment are used. 

The body bolster is of a box section. The diaphragms are 
of 14-in. pressed steel plate with 3-in. flanges all around and 
are spaced 8 in. back to back. At the outer end of the dia- 
phragm there is a spacer made of a 7/16-in. bent plate. The 
spacers between the center sills at the bolsters are of cast 











Illinois Central Single Sheathed Automobile Car 


The length over the corner post is 40 ft. 614 in. and over the 
striking plates 41 ft. 1134 in. The width at the ends is 8 ft. 
95% in., and between the steel side door posts 10 ft. 534 in. 
The extreme height to the top of the brake mast is.15 ft. 3 
in., and to the top of the running board 14 ft. 81/16 in. 
The top of the floor is 3 ft. 81/16 in. above the rail. 

The underframe is of the fishbelly type. The web plates 
are 5/16 in. thick and 2434 in. deep at the center, and 
1011/16 in. at the draft sill, extending continuously ‘from 
end sill to end sill, being spaced 13% in. apart. Along the 
bottom of each web plate is riveted a 5-in. by 4-in. by %-in. 
angle, with the long flange horizonal. The top chord angles 
are 314 in. by 3% in. by 5/16 in., and to them is riveted a 
top cover plate 5/16 in. thick and 21 in. wide, extending 
the full length of the sills. From the inside of the end sill to 
a point 21 in. beyond the center line of the body bolster, the 
center sill web is reinforced by a plate 5/16 in. thick extend- 
ing the full depth of the sill, having at the top flanges 3 in. 
wide extending inward. These stiffeners are riveted to the 
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steel. The top bolster cover plate is 14 in. wide and ¥ in. 
thick extending from side sill to side sill. The bottom cover 
plate is 14 in. by 7/16 in. and extends the full width of the 
car. The cast steel body center plate is fastened under the 
bottom cover plate and is riveted through the bottom chord 
angles on the center sills and the center sill spacer 
casting. 

The end sills are 8-in., 18.75-Ilb. channels. To the 
Lack of these channels is riveted a 5-in. by 3-in. by %-in. 
angle by which the end sill is fastened to the top of the center 
sill. The striking plate is a steel casting riveted to the end 
sill and to the webs of the center sill. There are two cross 
bearers on each side of the car, spaced 10 ft. apart. The 
diaphragms are of %4-in. plate with a 3-in. flange all 
around, reinforced at top and bottom by 3-in. by 2%4-in. 
by 5,/'16-in. angles. A pressed steel filler made of %-in. 
plate is fastened between the center sills at each cross 
bearer. The top cover plate is % in..thick and 8 in. wide, 
and extends out almost to the side sill, while the bottom 
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cover plate is 7/16 in. by 8 in. and is fastened directly to 
the side sill. 

The side sills are made up of a 6-in., 16.67-lb. Z-bar of 
a special section incorporating a grain lock, extending from 
end sill to end sill. This Z-bar is reinforced under the door 
opening and for a short distance beyond at each end, by a 
4-in., 8.2-lb. Z-bar riveted to the lower flange of the 6-in. 
Z-bar. The two sections thus form a channel which fits 


Section at Bolster. 
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¥%-in. plate 12%4 in. wide flanged in the center to a channel 
section. There are six floor beams ou each side of the car 
made of 4-in. Z-bars riveted to the center sill stiffeners and 
to short sections of 4-in. by 3-in. angles riveted to the side 
sills. 

The corner posts are 4-in., 8.2-lb. Z-bars and the side 
posts and braces are 3-in., 6.7-lb. Z-bars, with the exception 
of the door posts, which are of the same section as the corner 
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Underframe for the Illinois Central Single Sheathed Automobile Car 


over the end of the crossbearer, the crossbearer bottom cover 
plate being riveted to the lower flange. The bottom cover 
plate of the body bolster is likewise fastened to the out- 
wardly extending flange of the 6-in. Z-bar and a malleable 
iron jacketing casting is placed beneath the cover plate. The 
side sills and end sills are riveted together at the corners 
and are reinforced by a 5/16-in. plate. There are diagonal 
braces extending from the corner of the underframe to the 
intersection of the center sill and body bolster made up of 


posts. ‘The posts and braces are joined at the top to the 
14Y4-in. by %-in. side plate girder which extends from the 
end post to the door posts and is riveted to the web of the 
4-in. Z-bar side plate. The side plate is reinforced at the 
center by a 3-in. by 3-in. by 7/16-in. angle riveted to the 
web of the Z-bar and overlapping the side plate girder for 
a distance of 2 ft. at each end. ‘The end posts are braced 
by 2%-in. by 3%-in. diagonal end straps and by flanged 
corner angles of 5/16-in. plate. 
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The end is of the Murphy pressed steel type, the two lower 
sections being of %%4-in. plate and the upper sections of 
‘3/16-in. plate. The bottom section is flanged inward, and 
is riveted to the 5-in. by 3-in. angle on the inner side of 
the end sill. Five transverse furring strips are provided to 
hold the end lining. 

The floor of the car is supported on yellow pine stringers 
4, in. wide and 4 in. high. Between the body bolster and 
the end sill there is but one stringer on each side, but in the 
center of the car there are two. ‘The stringers are continu- 
ous over the floor beams, but end at the crossbearers to 
which they are attached by short sections of Z-bars riveted 
to the upper flange. The flooring is 2%4-in. yellow pine, 
shiplapped, bolted to the side sills and nailed to the string- 
ers. The siding is 1%4-in. by 5%4-in. yellow pine, tongued 
and grooved, bolted to the posts and braces. The lower 
course of the siding fits over one of the ridges on the side 
sill, thus forming a grain lock. The siding extends to the 
steel end sheet and an angle iron is fastened in the corner 
where it meets the 1-in. end lining, this angle being bolted 
through the side lining and the web of the corner post and 
also to the corner board in the end lining. 

The door posts are spaced 10 ft. 534 in. apart, and are 
staggered, the distance from the center line of the car being 
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~ The roof is supported on 13 carlines made of %4-in. 
pressed steel plate and riveted to the top flange of the 
side plate Z-bar. The roof is of the all-steel type with 
galvanized sheets of No. 16 U. S. gage. The trucks are 
of the Vulcan cast steel type with cast steel truck bolsters 
equipped with Barber lateral rollers and a drop forged truck 
center plate. Brake beam safety bars made of 3-in. by 3-in. 
angles are attached to the spring plank. The air brake is 
the New York Air Brake Company’s schedule CF-C-10 
with J. M. expander ring. 


Orders of Regional Directors 


ECONSIGNMENT OF COAL.—The Southern regional di- 
R rector in circular letter No. 423 quotes the order of 

the Fuel Administration forbidding the reconsign- 
ment of bituminous coal, and calls for careful attention to 
thwart the natural tendency to ship coal for purposes of 
speculation. 

Administration Passes Not Good Over Non-Federal Rail- 
roads.—The Southern regional director, file 1557-6, calls 
attention to the fact that inadvertently several Railroad Ad- 
ministration 1919 annual passes were made good over the 
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End View and Section of the Illinois Central Automobile Car 


3 ft. and 7 ft. 534 in. respectively. There is a movable 
center door post of white oak, 4 in. by 5% in., with top 
and bottom shoes of malleable iron engaging malleable 
housings, one on the side plate and the other in the floor. 
When the center post is moved over adjacent to the door 
post, there is a clear door opening of 10 ft. 134 in. When 
it is brought over to the point where the two doors meet it 
is automatically locked in position and can be bolted to the 
frame of the smaller door leaving an opening 6 ft. wide. 
The doors have steel frames made up of Z-bars at the top 
and bottom and angle irons at the sides with a transverse 
reinforcing angle across the center. The stiles, rails and 
braces are 7% in. and the sheathing is 13/16 in. thick. Camel 
door fixtures are used throughout. 


Fort Smith & Western, which is not under Federal control. 
Fire Losses ——The Southern regional director, file 1585- 
58-6, refers to the director general’s circular No. 67 relative 
to action to be taken in case of loss or damage to property 
by fire. It is necessary to secure the approval of the director 
of the Division of Capital Expenditures only for work 
chargeable to capital account costing more than $1,000. 

Use of Great Seal.—The Southern regional director, file 
1848-6, says that the Great Seal of the United States has 
been used on the business card of an employee of one of the 
western railroads, and reminds all concerned that it is un- 
lawful to use this seal on any stationery except that printed 
for the use of government departments. It is not desired 
that the seal of the director general of railroads be used on 
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business cards of railroad men. The Southwestern regional 
director has issued similar instructions. 

Associations Approved.—The Southern regional director, 
file 841-6, advises that the director general has approved the 
Chief Interchange Car Inspectors’ and Car Foremen’s Asso- 
ciation. Similar orders have been issued by the Southwest- 
ern and Northwestern regional directors. 

Motor Gasolene.—The regional director, Eastern region, 
by file 2800-11-27A514, has promulgated the circu'ar of C. 
B. Young, manager of the Inspection and Test Section, em- 
bodying a specification for railroad gasolene for general 
purposes. 

Cancellation of Permit System.—The regional directors, 
Eastern and Allegheny regions, announce the discontinuance 
February 15 of the embargoes placed as a war emergency 
January 15, 1918, against carload domestic freight for Man- 
hattan Island, the Bronx (New York City), and station de- 
liveries on New York harbor, including Brooklyn terminal 
companies, which freight is now being moved under permits 
issued by the Freight Traffic Committee, North Atlantic 
ports. Such freight may now move without permits, subject 
to embargoes of the delivering railroads. No change is made 
in the method of requiring permits for export carload freight, 
and carload domestic freight must not be accepted for other 
than regular station deliveries. Reconsignment for export or 
lighterage deliveries will not be allowed. 

Secrecy in the Movement of Troop Trains.—Supplement 
4 to Circular 22 of the Northwestern regional director is 
similar to Order 159 of the Southwestern regional director, 
abstract of which appeared in the Railway Age of February 
14 (page 392). 

Weighing Shipments of Forage Consigned to Army 
Camps.—The Northwestern regional director, in a circular 
dated February 14, calls attention to the fact that the war de- 
partment has amended Purchase and Storage Notice 73, is- 
sued November 21, 1918, by striking out the words “within 
100 miles of destination” in paragraph 2 in order to elim- 
inate the necessity for reweighing shipments of forage either 
at camps or at other points, and requests that instructions be 
issued to weigh shipments of forage, either at points of origin 
or en route, for the assessment of freight charges, in order 
to eliminate the requirement that these shipments be weighed 
at camps. 

Adherence to Restrictions on Administration Transporta- 
tion —In Order 161 the Southwestern regional director re- 
quests that administration passes, limited both as to territory 
and trains of various railroads, be checked carefully when 
presented for passage, to determine whether or not they are 
good on the road and particular train upon which they are 
presented. 

Organization of the Southwestern Regional Association 
of Fire Prevention.—In Circular 173 the Southwestern re- 
gional director announces the organization of the Southwest- 
ern Regional Association of Fire Prevention. _ All fire pre- 
vention inspectors in that region are to be identified with the 
association. Meetings will be held quarterly. The next one 
is at Dallas, Tex., on March 19. J. L. Durland, general fire 
prevention inspector at Houston, Tex., for lines under the 
jurisdiction of W. B. Scott, is chairman; W. R. Barton, gen- 
eral fire prevention inspector at St. Louis, Mo., of lines un- 
der the jurisdiction of A. Robertson, vice-chairman, and G. 
L. Ball, superintendent of fire prevention at St Louis of lines 
under the jurisdiction of L. Kramer, secretary. 

Club and Association Memberships.——Supplement 2-A to 
Circular 61 cancelling Supplement 2 to Circular 61 of the 
Northwestern regional director states that during the period 
of federal control lines of railroad and steamships under 
such control should be permitted to become members of 
chambers of commerce, boards of trade, cotton exchanges, 
traffic clubs and similar organizations; but such memberships 
should be limited to organizations in communities reached 
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by their lines, and such lines should not assume dues or con- 
tributions greater than are borne by the average industry in 
such community. Only one membership should be taken 
out by any one-line in chambers of commerce, etc., and as a 
general rule but one membership in any traffic club. A max- 
imum of four memberships representing one line in any par- 
ticular traffic club is authorized, but where more than one 
membership is desired full details should be submitted to the 
office of the regional director. 

Operation of Over and Short Bureaus at Common Points— 
In Order 163 the Southwestern regional director outlines rules 
for the establishment and operation of bureaus for the pur- 
pose of matching “over” and “short” reports at points having 
from two to five freight stations and also at points having 
more than five stations where, according to the judgment of 
superintendents such bureaus should be established. The 
rules are as follows: 


(a) Agents will promptly exchange legible copies of all “over’’ reports 
issued and a copy of joint reports of freight delivered on proof of owner- 
ship. 

(b) Upon receipt by agents of “over” and “joint” reports (referred to 
in paragraph (a) they will promptly check against their own “short” 
reports. Agents should maintain in alphabetical order by roads a perma- 
nent file of these two reports. 


(c) When “over” reports match “short” reports, the agent holding 
“over” freight must be furnished full revenue waybill reference and accord- 
ingly arrange for distribution of freight. ‘‘Revenue waybill’’ and “short” 
report reference must be noted on matched “over”? report. Freight received 
on ‘“‘deadhead astray’? waybill and delivered on proof of ownership should 
be handled in accordance with joint report of freight delivered on proof 
of ownership. 


(d) A matching bureau consisting of representatives of each agency 
(with one of the agents as chairman who will serve in this capacity for a 
period of not less than three months) should be organized. This bureau 
should hold mectings semi-monthly on a designated day for the purpose of 
comparing records of “over” and “short” freight. 

(e) A permanent secretary should be selected who will record in the 
minutes, attendance, number of “‘overs” and “shorts” listed, number of ship- 
ments matched at meeting and the number of shipments matched in previ- 
ous meeting. A copy of the minutes should be furnished each agent and 


. freight claim agent of each member road within three days following the 


meeting. 


(f) Each agency should present at the meeting a complete alphabetical 
list of all “over” and “short”? reports which have not been disposed of. 
Freight warehouses should be checked on the day preceding the meeting 
and all over freight should be included in the list previously referred to 
in this paragraph. . 


Method of Handling Telegrams.—Circular 71 of the 
Northwestern regional director similar to order 156 of the 
Southwestern regional director, abstract of which appeared 
in the Railway Age of February 14, (page 393). 

Complaint Bureau. The regional director, Eastern Re- 
gion, announces that there is to be issued a new edition of 
the posters, informing the public about the Bureau for Sug- 
gestions and Complaints, which are displayed in passenger 
cars and stations. Federal managers are called upon to see 
that no suitable place for these posters is neglected in the 
distribution. 

Exchange passes. The regional director of the Eastern 
Region, by file 2100-41A518, calls the attention of managers 
to the rule regulating annual or time exchange passes re- 
quested by one road from another. These are to be issued 
only for regular daily travel of employees between their home 
and their work, or (secondly) for employees for regular daily 
travel between home and work outside of regular suburban 
territory; or on railroad business where frequent trips of this 
kind must be made. This “local” travel rule is to apply 
only for distances not exceeding 50 miles. Exchange trans- 
portation other than that here described must be secured 
from the director of operation, Washington. 

Stored cars. The regional director, Eastern Region, by 
file 1801-22A524, gives notice that freight cars which are 
stored must be included in the daily records, either as serv- 
iceable, or as awaiting shop. If stored cars are not included 
in the records the averages showing efficiency will not repre- 
sent the true facts. 

Bills Before Legislatures —A. H. Smith, regional director, 
Eastern region, February 13, announced the names of five 
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district representatives who have been instructed to keep in 
touch with proposed legislation in the several states and to 
confer, where necessary, with local representatives of em- 
ployees’ organizations. Where bills which are proposed af- 
fect the interest of railroad labor the matter should be at 
once reported to Washington, as there is an understanding 
between the Railroad Administration and the chiefs of the 
brotherhoods to deal with all such questions at Washington. 
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In the matter of bills not affecting the interests of railroad 
labor federal managers are to see to the presentation of oppo- 
sition, before the legislature or the committees, if opposi- 
tion seems to be desirable. All such action must be promptly 
reported to Washington. The chiefs of the four principal 
brotherhoods have sent out circulars explaining the arrange- 
ment which has been made for co-operation between the 
administration and the brotherhoods. 


Standard Specifications for Timber Preservation 


The Forest Products Section, Division of Purchases, U. S. R. A. 
Has Drawn Up Uniform Requirements 


five processes commonly used in injecting creosote oil, 
or zinc chloride, or a combination of the two, have been 
prepared by the Forest Products Section of the Division of 
Purchases, United States Railroad Administration. These 
specifications will apply to the treatment of all ties and 
other timber used by the railroads under federal control. 
This is a second step toward standardization of railway 
practice with respect to construction timbers and ties, since 
the Forest Products Section had previously promulgated a 
set of specifications for the purchase of ties, thereby sim- 
plifying the requirements under which the tie producers were 
required to operate. A similar result will be obtained in 
the timber preserving processes since previous efforts at 
standardization have not met with an appreciable degree 
of success. The specifications which are reproduced below 
cover three processes involving the use of creosote oil and 
creosote coal-tar solutions, the bprnettizing process for the 
use of zinc chloride and the Card process for the use of 
zinc chloride with creosote oil. 


Care SPECIFICATIONS for treating timber by the 


For TREATMENT WITH CREOSOTE OIL BY THE FULL-CELL 
(BETHELL) PROCESS 


(1) Except when ordered otherwise by the railroad’s rep- 
resentative, the material to be treated shall be air-seasoned 
until in his judgment any moisture in it will not prevent the 
injection of the specified amount of preservative; it shall be 
restricted in any charge to woods into which approximately 
equal quantities of preserving fluid can be injected, and 
shall consist of pieces approximately equal in size and sap- 
wood content, on which all framing, boring, or adzing shall 
have been done, so separated as to insure contact of the 
steam and preservative with all surfaces. 

(2) The preservative used shall be the one most suitable 
and available of the following standards of the American 
Wood-Preservers’ Association: 

“Creosote Oil, Grade 1, for Ties and Structural Timber” 

“Creosote Oil, Grade 2, for Ties and Structural Timber” 

“Creosote-Coal-Tar Solution for Ties and Structural 
Timber” 

“Creosote Oil, Grade 3, for Ties and Structural Timber.” 

(3) The material shall retain the amount of creosote 
oil necessary to permeate all of the sapwood and as much of 
the heartwood as practicable. The quantities specified may 
vary from 10 lb. per cu. ft. for material from needle-leaved 
trees from which most of the sapwood has been removed, to 
24 Ib. per cu. ft. for piling which has wide sapwood. The 
quantity of creosote oil retained shall be calculated, on the 
basis of 100 deg. F., from readings of working-tank gages 
or scales or from weights of at least one-tenth of the ma- 
terial on a suitable track scale before and after treatment, 
checked as may be desired by the railroad’s representative. 





(4) After the material is placed in the cylinder, a vacuum 
of at least 22 in. shall be maintained until the wood is as 
dry and as free of air as practicable. The creosote oil shall 
then be introduced, without breaking the vacuum, until the 
cylinder is filled. The pressure shall be gradually raised 
and maintained at a minimum of 125 Ib. per sq. in. until 
the required quantity of preservative is injected into the 
material or until the railroad’s representative is satisfied 
that the largest volumetric injection that is practicable has 
been obtained. The temperature of the preservative during 
the pressure period shall be not less than 170 deg. F., nor 
more than 200 deg. F., and shall average at least 180 deg. F. 
After the pressure is completed and the cylinder emptied of 
preservative, a vacuum shall be maintained until the material 
can be removed from the cylinder, free of dripping pre- 
servative. 

(5) At least once each day the railroad’s representative 
shall determine penetration by sampling ties at the middle 
and rail sections; from other material samples shall be taken 
as desired. Any holes that may be bored shall be filled 
with tight-fitting creosoted plugs. 

(6) The treating plant shall be equipped with the ther- 
mometers and gages necessary to indicate and record ac- 
curately the conditions at all stages during the treatment, 
and all equipment shall be maintained in a condition satis- 
factory to the railroad. The owner of the treating plant 
shall also provide and keep in condition for use at all times 
the apparatus and chemicals necessary for making the 
analyses and tests required in this specification. 

(7) When permission is given to prepare material for 
treatment by steaming instead of seasoning by air, it shall 
not be subjected to pressures or temperatures for periods suf- 
ficient to injure the wood. 


For TREATMENT WITH CREOSOTE OIL BY THE EMPTy- 
CeLL Process WitH Finat Vacuum (RUEPING) 


(1) Same as Par. 1, full-cell process. 

(2) Same as Par. 2, full-cell process. 

(3) The material shall retain an average of at least 6 
lb. of creosote oil per cu. ft. for cross-ties and 10 Ib. per cu. 
ft. of other material, and no charge shall retain less than 
90 per cent nor more than 110 per cent of the quantity per 
cubic foot that may be specified. The quantity of pre- 
servative retained shall be calculated, on the basis of 100 
deg. F., from readings of working-tank gages or scales and 
from weights of at least one-tenth of the material on a 
suitable track scale before and after treatment, checked as 
may be desired by the railroad’s representative. 

(4) After the material is placed in the cylinder, the pre- 
servative shall be introduced, at not over 200 deg. F., until 
the cylinder is filled. 

(5) The pressure shall be raised, and maintained until 
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there is obtained the largest practicable volumetric injection 
that can be reduced to the required retention by a quick 
high vacuum. The pressure and temperature within the 
cylinder shall be so controlled as to give the maximum 
penetration by the quantity of preservative injected. After 
the pressure is completed the cylinder shall be speedily 
emptied of preservative and a vacuum of at least 22 in. 
promptly created, and maintained until the quantity of pre- 
servative injected is reduced to the required retention. 

(6) Same as Par. 5, full-cell process. 

(7) Same as Par. 6, full-cell prdcess. 


For TREATMENT WITH CREOSOTE OIL BY THE EMPTY- 
CELL Process WitTH INITIAL AIR PRESSURE 
AND FINAL Vacuum (Lowry) 


(1) Same as Par. 1, full-cell process. 

(2) Same as Par. 2, full-cell process. 

(3) The material shall retain an average of at least five 
pounds of creosote oil per cu. ft., which shall permeate all 
of the sapwood and as much of the heartwood as practicable, 
and no charge shall retain less than 90 per cent nor more 
than 110 per cent of the quantity per cu. ft. than may be 
specified. The amount of preservative retained shall be 
calculated, on the basis of 100 deg. F., from readings of 
working-tank gages or scales or from weights of at least one- 
tenth of the material on a suitable track scale before and 
after treatment, checked as may be desired by the railroad’s 
representative. 

(4) After the material is placed in the cylinder it shall be 
subjected to, air pressure of sufficient intensity and dura- 
tion to provide under a vacuum the ejection of preservative 
necessary to insure the required retention. For example: 
With red oak, pressures of 40 to 60 Ib. for 30 min., while 
with pine having a large percentage of sapwood pressures 
of 70 to 90 lb. for 30 min., will be required. The pre- 
servative shall then be introduced, the air pressure being 
maintained constant until the cylinder is filled. The pres- 
sure shall be gradually raised to at least 150 lb. per sq. in., 
and maintained until all of the sapwood and as much of 
the heartwood as practicable are saturated, or until the 
railroad’s representative is satisfied that the largest 
volumetric injection that is practicable has been obtained. 
The temperature of the preservative during the pressure 
period shall be not less than 170 deg. F. nor more than 200 
deg. F., and shall average at least 180 deg. F. After the pres- 
sure is completed the cylinder shall be speedily emptied of 
preservative and a vacuum of at least 22 in. be promptly 
created, and maintained until the material can be removed 
from the cylinder free of dripping preservative. 

(5) Same as Par. 5, full-cell process. 

(6) Same as Par. 6, full-cell process. 


For TREATMENT WitTH ZINC CHLORIDE 
PROCESS ) 


(BuRNETT 


(1) Same as Par. 1, full-cell process for creosote. 

(2) The zinc chloride used shall be acid-free and shall 
not contain more than 0.1 per cent iron. Dry zinc chloride 
shall contain at least 94 per cent soluble zinc chloride and 
in any solution purchased the percentage of zinc chloride 
specified shall be the amount of soluble zinc chloride re- 
quired. 

The material shall retain an average of 0.5 Ib. of dry 
zinc chloride per cu. ft., which shall permeate all of the 
sapwood and as much of the heartwood as practicable, and 
no charge shall retain less than 90 per cent nor more than 
110 per cent of this quantity. 

(3) The treating solution shall be no stronger than neces- 
sary to obtain the required retention of preservative with the 
largest volumetric absorption that is practicable, and shall 
be thoroughly mixed before use. Its strength shall not ex- 
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ceed five per cent .and shall. be. determined by analysis. 
Chemical titration, using a silver-nitrate solution with pot- 
assium-chromate indicator, will usually be satisfactory. 
For example: With red oak, the strength shall not exceed 
4 per cent and the volume injected shall be not less than 
20 per cent, while with pine having a large percentage of 
sapwood, it shall not exceed 2 per cent and the volume in- 
jected shall be not less than 40 per cent. The amount of 
solution retained shall be calculated from readings of 
working-tank gages or scales or from weights of at least 
one-tenth of the material on a suitable track scale before and 
after treatment, checked as may be desired by the railroad’s 
representative. 

(4) Air-seasoned material shall be steamed in the cyl- 
inder for not less than one hour nor more than two hours, 
at a pressure of not more than 20 Ib. per sq. in., the cylinder” 
being provided with vents to relieve it of stagnant air and 
insure proper circulation of the steam and being drained to 
prevent condensate from accumulating in sufficient quantity 
to reach the material. After steaming is completed, a 
vacuum of at least 22 in. shall be maintained until the wood 
is as dry and as free of air as practicable: Before the pre- 
servative is introduced the cylinder shall be drained of con- 
densate, and if the vacuum is broken, a second one as high 
as the first shall be created. The preservative shall be in- 
troduced, without breaking the vacuum, until the cylinder 
is filled. The pressure shall be gradually raised, and main- 
tained at a minimum of 125 Ib. per sq. in. until the required 
quantity of preservative is injected into the material, or 
until less than 5 per cent of the total quantity required has 
been injected during the latter half of one hour throughout 
which the rate of injection has persistently decreased while 
the pressure has been held continuously at 165 lb. or more 
per sq. in. The temperature of the preservative during the 
pressure period shall be not less than 130 deg. F., nor more 
than 190 deg. F. and shall average at least 150 deg. F. 

(5) At least once each day the railroad’s representative 
shall determine the penetration by analysis. With woods 
on which potassium ferro-cyanide and uranium acetate will 
produce color reaction, the penetration may be determined 
by its visibility. From ties samples shall be taken at the 
middle and rail sections; from other material samples shall 
be taken as desired. Any holes that may be bored shall be 
filled with tight-fitting treated plugs. 

(7) Same as Par. 6 for full-cell process for creosote. 


For TREATMENT WITH ZINC CHLORIDE AND CREOSOTE OIL 
(Carp Process) 


(1) Same as Par. 1, full-cell process for creosote. 

(2) Same as Par. 2 for treatment with zinc chloride only. 

(3) The creosote oil shall meet the standard of the 
American Wood-Preservers’ Association for “Creosote Oil, 
Grade 3, for Ties and Structural Timber,” amended as 
follows: The specific gravity of the oil at 38 deg. C., com- 
pared with water at 15.5 deg. C., shall be not less than 1.03, 
nor more than 1.07. 

(4) The material shall retain an average of 0.5 lb. of 
dry zinc chloride and 3 Ib. of creosote oil per cu. ft., which 
shall permeate all of the sapwood and as much of the heart- 
wood as practicable, and no charge shall retain less than 90 
per cent nor more than 110 per cent of these quantities per | 
cu. ft. 

(5) The preserving mixture shall be composed of the 
volumetric proportions of creosote oil and of zinc-chloride 
solution of the necessary strength which are required to 
obtain the specified retention of the preservatives with the 
largest volumetric injection that is practicable, and shall be 
agitated in the working tank and cylinder so as to insure 
thorough mixing before and while the cylinder is being 
filled with preservative and while the preservative is being 
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injected into the material. The strength of the zinc-chloride 
solution shall not exceed 5 per cent and shall be determined 
by analysis. Chemical titration, using a  silver-nitrate 
solution with potassium-chromate indicator, before the zinc- 
chloride solution is mixed with the creosote oil will usually 
be satisfactory. For example: With red oak, the propor- 
tions shall not exceed 77 per cent of 5 per cent zinc-chloride 
solution and 23 per cent of creosote oil, and the volume in- 
jected shall be not less than 20 per cent, while with pine 
having a large percentage of sapwood they shall not exceed 
88 per cent of 2.5 per cent zinc-chloride solution and 12 
per cent of creosote oil, and the volume injected shall be 
not less than 40 per cent. The quantities of preservatives 
retained shall be calculated from readings of working-tank 
gages or scales or from weights of at least one-tenth of the 
material on a suitable track scale before and after treatment, 
checked as may be desired by the railroad’s representative. 
(6) Same as Par. 4 for treatment with zinc chloride only. 
(7) The temperature of the preservative during the pres- 
sure period shall be not less than 170 deg. F., nor more 
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than 200 deg. F., and shall average at least 180 deg. F. 
After the cylinder is emptied of preserving mixture, a 
vacuum shall be maintained until the material can be re- 
moved from the cylinder free of dripping preservative. 

(8) Same as Par. 5 for treatment with zinc-chloride only, 
except that plugs are required to be creosoted. 

(9) Same as Par. 6, full-cell process for creosote. 

(10) When water-gas tar instead of creosote is used, it 
shall meet the following requirements: 


It shall not contain more than 2 per cent of water. 
It shall not contain more than 2 per cent of matter insoluble in benzol. 
Ling ans gravity of the tar shall not be less than 1.03 nor more 


n 1.07. ; 
The distillate, based on water-free tar, shall be within the following 
imits: 

Up to 170 deg. C.—none. 

Up to 210 deg, C.—not more than 8 per cent. 

Up to 235 deg. C.—not more than 20 per cent. 

Up to 355 deg. C.—not less than 50 per cent. 


(11) When water-gas-tar creosote instead of coal-tar 
creosote is used, it shall meet the requirements of the Na- 
tional Electric Light Association for “C-Specification cover- 
ing water-gas-tar creosote oil.” 


Doings of the United States Railroad Administration 


Director General Confers With State Commission Representatives 
—Cars to Be Returned to Owners 


. ie DIRECTOR GENERAL desires to harmonize the rela- 
tionships between the Railroad Administration and 
the state railroad and public service commissions and 
to agree with them on a plan of constructive co-operation un- 
der peace conditions. With this object in mind, and at his in- 
vitation, a conference was held on February 19 between the 
director general, Max Thelen, and E. C. Niles, of the Di- 
vision of Public Service, and members of the executive com- 
mittee, and the special War Committee of the National 
Association of Railway and Utilities Commissions, headed 
by Charles E. Elmquist, president of the association. 

The conference: developed the earnest desire on the part 
of both the representatives of the Railroad Administration 
and of the state commissions to work in the most complete 
harmony. ‘The director general and Mr. Elmquist both 
voiced the desire to co-operate in this direction. As a result 
of the meeting, the director general plans to put into effect 


the following policy, involving police regulations of the sev-, 


eral states, other than those affecting the transportation of 
troops, war materials or government supplies, or the issue 
of stocks or bonds or rates, fares and charges. With this 
policy the representatives of the state commissions expressed 
themselves as being in entire accord: 

“Transportation systems under federal control continue 
subject to the lawful police regulations of the several states 
in such matters as spur tracks, railroad crossings, safety 
appliances, track connections, train service, the establishment, 
maintenance and sanitation of station facilities, the investiga- 
tion of accidents and other matters of local service, safety 
and equipment. It will be the policy of the director general 
to cause the orders of the state commissions in these matters 
to be carried out. The attention of the state commissions, 
however, is invited to the present status of the railroads 
under federal control, and the responsibility of the federal 
treasury for any deficiencies in revenue, and it is assumed 
that expenditures will be ordered only in the light of this 
status and after full consideration of the bearing of the par- 
ticular case upon the needs and difficulties of the United 
- States in operating the railroads.” 

The director general also announced the following policy 





Wasuincton, D. C. 
with regard to investigations and reports on the part of the 
state commissions and with this policy also the state com- 
missions’ representatives expressed approval: 

“The director general earnestly desires to accord to the 
public the best possible service. He requests the assistance 
of the state commissions in investigating and reporting to 
him the facts, with recommendations, as to the existing 
service. All state commissions are requested so far as 
they can conveniently do so to investigate the character of 
freight and passenger service, the physical condition of track 
and equipment, the prompt loading and unloading of equip- 
ment, and the general efficiency of the service, in their re- 
spective states, and to file reports with the director general, 
sending a copy to the regional director.” 

The conference was to be resumed on Thursday with the 
object of discussing questions involving rates and other sub- 
jects of interest to the railroad administration and the state 
commissions, the object of both being to bring about a per- 
fectly clear understanding on all these matters. 


Cars to Be Relocated in Accordance with Ownership 


W. T. Tyler, director of Division of Operation, has issued 
Circular No. 27, which states that present conditions with 
respect to car supply present an opportunity for: 

(a) Relocation of equipment more in accord with owner- 
ship than has been practicable during war conditions, under 
which each unit has been used with the sole purpose of 
meeting the then existing traffic demands. 

(b) Providing to a greater extent for use by the owner of 


. equipment of its accepted standards. 


(c) Providing for the return to the owning road when 
desired for rebuilding or application of betterments, cars 
which can be put in safe condition for movement at reason- 
able cost. 

To accomplish the above, regional directors are instructed 
to direct federal managers and all concerned in the proper 
handling of cars in accordance with the following, without 
abandoning the principle of common use of cars: 

1. In general, cars should be loaded to or in the direction 
of the home road. This will not apply to cars handled 
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under direction of the Refrigerator and Tank Car Depart- 
ment of the Car Service Section at Chicago, or those handled 
under direction of the Eastern Railroads Coal Car Pool at 
Pittsburgh. 

2. The Car Service Section will, as may be agreed upon 
with regional directors, relocate equipment according to own- 
ership by regions so far as praticable. 

3. The regional directors will then relocate the same cars 
between owners on the basis of ownership so far as prac- 
ticable. 

4. Any railroad will accept its own equipment empty at 
any junction point. 

5. Any cars already placed on storage tracks because of 
surplus will not be moved so long as relocation orders placed 
as provided in paragraphs numbered 2 and 3 can be filled 
from other available supply; or as may be specially directed. 

6. When roads desire to rebuild their cars, regional direc- 
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Freight revenues increased $616,000,000, passenger reve- 
nues were $204,000,000 greater than in 1917, and express 
revenues were $19,000,000 greater, while mail revenues de- 
creased from $58,793,643 to $53,502,591. 

Of the increase in expenses $208,000,000 was in the main- 
tenance of way and structures account, $417,000,000 in the 
maintenance of equipment account, and $517,000,000 in the 
cost of conducting transportation, while traffic expenses de- 
creased $17,000,000 and general expenses increased $15,- 
000,000. The report covers 180 Ciass I roads and 15 
switching and terminal companies, making a total operated 
mileage of 232,561 miles. 

For December the operating revenues were $440,100,165, 
an increase of $103,000,000, expenses were $395,034,562, 
an increase of $144,000,000, and the net operating income 
was $28,237,190, a decrease of $36,000,000. ‘The statistics 
are as follows: 
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Per mile of &, 38 Per mile of 
Amount road operated Amount road operated 
Item —_A— F eran —~ — A —, 
1918 1917 1918 1917 1918 1917 1918 1917 
1. Average number of miles operated........ 232,561.23 Beene ceed « ~ ehbees 234,022.91 a a re ee 
Revenues: Dollars ollars Dollars Dollars Dollars Dollars Dollars Dollars 
he cadens de ohms d aed oa.6e ent os 309,034,271 221,657,204 1,329 951 3,450,094,040 2,834,119,707 14,743 12,179 
ee SE ee blvd 12.0066 sa sewrrnds cesses 92,596,741 80,985,621 398 347 =1,031,229,266 827,216,574 4,407 3,555 
ie EN EMEN B hid ded wikiad ab cacelé psverqren’ ca biemurd wierd 4,607,888 4,515,450 20 19 53,502,591 58,793,643 229 253 
eo I fate ae arated nia alte w dwik mere ah Peas Hibbs 12,827,445 10,268,250 55 at 126,059,306 106,924,818 538 459 
6. All other tennapaetation ee ee 10,211,679 9,692,384 44 42 124,157,423 115,344,764 530 496 
iy RI hata Wl tone 622 « caeene Re eee 10,404,563 9,680,534 44 42 124,033,427 105,288,617 530 452 
8. ce facility—Cr. Scania @ mckrataree@ane i aCe ee aie 581,638 447,2 3 2 6,014,508 4,384,489 26 19 
9. NG SPS Se co Pikeedceeasemcesce 164,060 147,644 1 1 1,760,957 1,609,033 8 7 
10. Railway operating revenues.............. 440,100,165 337,099,056 1,892 1,446 4,913,319,604 4,050,463,579 20,995 17,406 
Expenses: 
$2, pielatenniine of way and structures...... 69,505,405 23,809,674 299 102 653,868,469 445,735,253 2,794 1,916 
12.  —~ “pew OE IONE so 5 66.0 0.05-040000 108,797,067 60,703,369 468 260 1,108,030,396 690,826,898 4,735 2,969 
ih, nn acne s eh cain hawks 6 eG ae aed g aware 3,357,995 5,568,480 14 24 48,702,051 65,099,358 208 280 
14. Transportation eelteinddesweh ste deseess 200,661,472 150,636,618 863 646 2,051,193,850 1,534,221,310 8,765 6,593 
15. Miscellaneous operations...............¢. 3,557,299 3,133,884 15 14 39,107,149 34,008,525 167 146 
a)” GEES int ote d od oo a oa oedrncieeaeces.e< cee 10,070,453 8,818,298 43 38 112,048,965 96,876,352 479 416 
17. Transportation for investment—Cr........ 15,129 1,368,177 4 6 6,056,118 8,555,486 26 37 
18. Railway operating expenses.............. 395,034,562 251,302,146 1,698 1,978 4,006,894,762 2,858,212,210 17,122 12,283 
19. Net revenue from railway operations..... 45,065,603 85,796,910 194 368 | 906,424,842 1,192,251,369 3,873 5,123 
20. Railway tax accruals (excluding “War 
MEE sind Coach ae nur ee Ce ace bead at's 14,142,960 18,458,477 61 79 186,652,095 182,778,423 797 785 
21. Uncollectible railway revenues........... 64,937 Tf eee 1 613,206 697,093 3 3 
22. Railway operating income............... 30,857,706 67,226,267 133 288 719,159,540 1,008,775,853 3,073 4,335 
23. Equipment rents (Dr. Bal.).............. 2,040,880 1,449,237 9 6 *15,080,404 *20,322,069 *65 *87 
24. Joint facility rents (Dr. Bal.).......... 79,636 1,215,652 3 5 13,660,358 13,674,847 58 59 
25. Net of items 22; 23 and 24. ....cccccvcer 28,237,190 64,561,378 121 277 690,418,778 974,778,937 2,950 4,189 
26. Ratio of operating expenses to operating 
ee ee ee SP ree eee 89.76 SOE!  tiketeae- = laceteets 81.55 Se tikes’ 8 = - eee 
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tors should make application through the mechanical depart- 
ment of the Railroad Administration, and upon its approval 
the Car Service Section will authorize the owners to call upon 
holding roads (as determined from car records) for the 
return of the cars in such numbers and at such times as 
their shop operations require. These cars to move on billing 
stating the authority and that they must not be diverted. 

7. In carrying out the policies here indicated caution 
should be observed by regional directors so as not to bring 
about burdensome empty car mileage. 


Railway Returns for 1918 


Net operating income of the railways in 1918 as reported 
by the Interstate Commerce Commission was $690,418,778, 
or about $210,000,000 less than the standard return guaran- 
teed by the government and $284,000,000 less than the net in 
1917. Operating revenues for the year amounted to $4,913,- 
319,604, an increase of $863,000,000, or 21 per cent, while 
operating expenses were $4,006,894,762, an increase of 
$1,148,000,000, or 40 per cent. Taxes amounted to $186,- 
652,095, an increase of about $4,000,000. 


The Railroad Administration has issued a statement com- 
piled by the Operating Statistics Section, giving the returns 
for the Class I roads, which places the net federal income 
for the 12 months at $688,200,083, representing a deficit 
of $202,135,602 as compared with the standard return for 
those roads, $890,335,685. This is the first of a series of 
monthly statements to be issued covering both earnings and 
expenses and also the statistics of freight train movement and 
car performance. It is stated that the commission’s summary 
includes a few railroads not under federal control. The 
statement explains that in December there are ordinarily 
many adjustments in the accounts correcting over-estimates 
or under-estimates in previous months based on those ac- 
counts which are conducted monthly on a basis of accruals. 
These adjustments in December, 1918, particularly in charges 
for retroactive wage payments, have resulted in disturbing 
the figures in comparison with December, 1917, but the re- 
sults for the 12 months as a whole are comparable. The 
statement also says: 

' “Tn considering the results for 1918 it should be borne in 
mind that that year was almost wholly one of war conditions. 
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It was necessary to move freight expeditiously, in many cases 
regardless of cost. Preference had to be given to munitions 
traffic, and this naturally militated against economies. In 
addition, the railroads were compelled in many instances to 
employ inexperienced and inefficient labor. The railroads 
had to supply the demands of the military service generally, 
just as other industries did, but also had the special demand 
made upon them of supplying the meii for the military rail- 
ways in France. 

The wage increases altogether had the effect of increasing 
the 1918 operating expenses by approximately $583,000,000, 
or about 32 per cent over what the payrolls would have been 
if there had been no increases in 1918. This does not give 
the effect of the wage increases if appiied to a full year, be- 
cause many of them did not become effective until the latter 
part of the year. The increased cost of materials also added 
heavy burdens, locomotive fuel alone accounting for $125,- 
000,000. It is also pointed out that the 1918 results were 
adversely affected by the extreme weather conditions of Janu- 
ary and February and the traffic congestion which obtained 
at that time. In January operating expenses took 95 per 
cent of the revenues and in February 90 per cent. 

In commenting on the statistics for freight operation, which 
were published in our issue of last week, the statement 
points out that notwithstanding the heavy losses during the 
first two months under federal control the summary for the 
year shows that 228,729 miles of railroad produced 435,000,- 
000,000 ton miles in 1918, an increase of 1.8 per cent. The 
decrease in the percentage of loaded to total car miles is 
attributed principally to the relatively greater proportion of 
empty car miles as the result of the policy of the Railroad 
Administration of moving empties in solid trains to the 
regions where they would be needed for prospective traffic. 
This policy had the favorable result of ameliorating the car 
shortage and of expediting movement of traffic. 

The passenger traffic for the year, it is estimated, will show 
an increase in passengers carried one mile of approximately 
9 per cent. The complete figures for the 12 months are not 
yet available. Those for the 11 months, which are published 
herewith separately, show an increase of slightly over 9 per 
cent. These figures include the movement of troops. It is 
estimated that the passenger train miles for the year were 
approximately 9 per cent less than in 1917 as the result of 
the policy of curtailing passenger train service. 


ial Traffic for November and Eleven 
Months 


The number of passengers carried one mile by the rail- 
roads under federal control during the month of November, 
1918, decreased 7.1 per cent as compared with November, 
1917, according to the monthly report of the Operating 
Statistics Section. For the eleven months’ period there 
was an increase over the corresponding period of 1917 of 
9.2 per cent. The Allegheny and Pocahontas regions con- 
tinued to show increases in November. ‘The figures by 
regions follow: 
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A la Carte Service in Dining Cars to Be Resumed 


Director General Hines has sent the following instructions 
to the regional directors: 


“Commencing March 1 next, a la carte service may be 
resumed on trains where, in the opinicn of the federal man- 
ager, this can be done and avoid congestion in dining cars 
with the resulting delays to passengers. On trains where 
table d’hote service is continued, it is desired that a well- 
balanced meal be provided of not to exceed five courses, 
exclusive of relishes and beverages, of good food, well cooked 
and served, appropriate to the occasion. The price of all 
table d’hote meals to be $1.25, and be made worth the price. 
It is required that a prompt and thorough inquiry be made 
as to the trains on which table d‘hote service should be 
continued with the first purpose of rendering the most ef- 
ficient and satisfactory service to the traveling public. It is 
to be clearly understood that the a la carte service is not to 
be substituted for the table d’hote service on trains where 
such action would result in overcrowding the dining cars and 
resultant delay to passengers in obtaining service.” 

The table d’hote service was put into effect as a war 
measure because of heavy passenger travel during the war 
and a shortage of passenger equipment due to the necessity 
of using a large amount of passenger equipment in the trans- 
portation of troops. As these conditions disappear, it is de- 
sired to return to the a la carte service, which it is believed 
will be more satisfactory to the traveling public. 


Exports Control Committee Discontinued 


The Exports Control Committee, formed by agreement 
between the secretary of war, the secretary of the navy and 
the director general of railroads, will bc disbanded on March 
1 in accordance with a suggestion frum the members of the 
committee that its continuance is no longer necessary. Fol- 
lowing the signing of the armistice on November 11 there 
was a large amount of export war freight enroute to and 
at the several ports. The disposition of this tonnage has 
progressed very satisfactorily, either by storage at the ports 
or diversion to interior points. There remains a heavy food 
program for overseas, which is well under control by the 
respective port committees, i. e., Freight Traffic Committee, 
North Atlantic ports, covering the northern range; Southern 
Export Committee, covering the South Atlantic and Gulf. 
The congestion at Pacific ports is now under control through 
the committees recently appointed as follows: North Pacific 
Export Committee, Portland, Ore., having jurisdiction over 
Puget Sound ports, and California Export Committee, head- 
quarters San Francisco, over California ports. The com- 
mittee recommended that with the view of preventing port con- 
gestion hereafter, the committees of control mentioned shall 
be continued, with authority to regulate the flow of traffic 
under the present permit system. 

The director general has announced the appointment of 
Conrad E. Spens as assistant director, Division of Traffic, in 
charge of export and import traffic, in addition to his present 
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Total, N England District....... 8,166 251,907,238 279,122,857. 27,215,619 49.8 3,094,728,623 3,153,507,662 458,779,039 41.9 
Total Central PE Ee OEE 21,959 430,870,211 448,942,511 d 18,072,300 P 4.0 5,288,763,910 5,280,926,519 »837,391 0.2 
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duties as manager, inland traffic, U. S. Food Administra- 
tion. Mr. Spens will co-operate very closely with the De- 
partment of Commerce, the State Department, and the Ship- 
ping Board, also with import and export commercial inter- 
ests, to enable them to compete successfully in foreign fields. 
In co-operation with the Shipping Board, assistance will be 
given in establishing new steamship service in American bot- 
tums to foreign countries that will best serve the commercial 
interests in this country, and also give complete information 
as to inland and ocean freight rates and other necessary 
transportation data that will assist .in developing foreign 
commerce. Particular attention will be given to port con- 
ditions and the routing of import and export freight to pre- 
vent congestion at our ports. 

For the time being, the present permit system on export 
freight will be continued. Necessary improvements at the 
various ports will be made a special study. Under the Webb 
act, consolidation of competing industrial concerns for the 
purpose of developing their export business is permitted. It 
is expected that consolidated interests, formed as a result, 
will make for the larger export of manufactured goods from 
the country. 

George D. Ogden, chairman of the Exports Control Com- 
mittee, will continue as freight traffic manager of the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad, with office at Philadelphia, and R. L. 
McKellar, secretary, will continue in charge of the foreign 
commerce service of the Southern Railway System, with office 
at Washington. 


Coal Purchasing Policy Outlined 


Director General Hines, in a conference on February 18 
with J. L. Lewis, vice-president of the United Mine Workers 
of America, and Warren E. Pippin, of the Labor Bureau, 
United States Fuel Administration, representing the organ- 
ized coal miners of the country, discussed the coal purchas- 
ing policy of the Railroad Administration and requested the 
co-operation of the officials of the United Mine Workers in 
getting specific instances in which it can assist the general 
coal mining labor situation, having in mind the limitations 
necessarily surrounding the Railroad Administration. 

The director general outlined the policy of the Railroad 
Administration in this respect as follows: 

“The policy of the Railroad Administration is to avoid 
any action calculated to depress wages of coal miners or the 
amount of coal produced. Some time ago our attention was 
called to the fact that there was a concentration of orders for 
the Railroad Administration in certain fields so as to leave 
other fields without railroad orders. We promptly met this 
situation by giving instructions that coal should be bought 
as. far as possible by each railroad on its own railroad. The 
point was also made that we were using our storage coal to 
such an extent as to reduce very largely the current produc- 
tion. We promptly met this by giving instructions that we 
should diminish our withdrawal of coal from storage and use 
a large amount of current production. 

“It was also claimed that the Railroad Administration 
was trying to force down prices to such an extent as to bring 
about a decrease in the price of labor. We met this point 
not only by requiring the wider distribution of purchases al- 
ready mentioned, but also by providing that we should not 
suggest any prices to the operators, and to stipulate that any 
prices named by the operators must be based on existing 
wages. 

“The point has also been made that publicity ought to be 
provided in the obtaining of bids and making of contracts. 
We have met this point by providing that any prices which 
are established will be available to representatives of the 
m ners or others who may be interested, and who may request 
the information, both as to prices and as to the names of 
the sellers. 
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“This represents our general policy, which is actuated by 
our earnest desire to protect the general situation. The 
Railroad Administration has a very important selfish interest 
to accomplish this, because whatever will protect the gen- 
eral situation will help general business, and this is of vital 
importance to the Railroad Administration. 

“It is very important, however, to bear in mind the fact 
that the Railroad Administration’s part in these matters is 
much more restricted than is generally assumed. Only about 
one-fourth or a little more of the total bituminous coal pro- 
duction is consumed by the railroads. To a very large ex- 
tent the mines whose output can actually be used for railroad 
purposes is restricted on account of the quality of coal 
needed. A further important point is that at the request and, 
indeed, at the insistence, of the Fuel Administration, the 
Railroad Administration has made contracts for a large part 
of its coal, with the result that only about 20 per cent of the 
coal used by the Railroad Administration is not covered by 
contract. Naturally the contract coal cannot be modified ex- 
cept with the consent of: the operators. 

“Moreover, the very large amount of storage coal which 
the railroads have accumulated was accumulated at the re- 
quest of the Fuel Administration, and while we are endeav- 
oring to use this storage coal in such a way as not to em- 
barrass the situation the fact remains that the coal is there 
and must be consumed. 

“Tt must also be remembered that the volume of coal which 
the Railroad Administration consumes is limited by the vol- 
ume of business, and as business is now falling off this 
operates to reduce the volume. It seems to me we have met 
substantially the various needs that have been presented to 
us. The only other possibility that occurs to me is that if 
the operators with whom we have made contracts for about 
80 per cent of the coal are willing to release us from those 
contracts we will be glad to distribute that coal among the 
various mines which can produce the necessary quality of 
coal and which will be willing to sell at the same prices we 
have under the contracts.” 


Weekly Traffic Report 


_ Director General Hines has announced the cancellation 
effective February 15 of requirements to obtain permits on 
carload shipments of domestic freight to New York City 
except for local lighterage. Embargoes against domestic 
freight to Philadelphia and Baltimore as well as to New 
York were materially modified on February 15. Accord- 
ing to the weekly traffic report for the week ended February 
17, the condition at the various ports was in fairly good 
shape, 4,920,000 bushels of grain having been exported 
during the week, and a number of ships are now loading. 
This affords considerable space in the elevators and permits 
are being issued freely for the movement of freight from 
the west to both the Atlantic and Gulf ports. The move- 
ment of principal fruits and vegetables so far this season, 
greatly exceeds that of last year. Cattle and hog receipts 
at the Union Stock Yards, Chicago, decreased 12 per cent 
under the same period of last year, although sheep receipts 
showed an increase of 11 per cent. Passenger travel from 
practically all parts of the country continued unusually 
heavy, this being particularly noticeable to Florida points. 
A summary of the report follows: 

EASTERN REGION :—The automobile business is reported 
as being extremely prosperous, and one large concern has 
acquired 300 additional acres in order to enlarge its plant. 
During the week permits were issued covering about 25,000 
cars of export freight, of which 10,000 were commercial 
freight. 

ALLEGHENY REGION:—A new plan for the delivery of 
perishable freight at New York, Philadelphia and Balti- 
more was established on February 15, which should greatly 
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On account of heavy export move- 
ment of grain from the elevators at Atlantic seaboard, per- 
mits are being issued freely on grain from the West. 
PocAHONTAS REGION:—The movement of coal and coke 
continues very light, showing a decrease of 3,000 cars under 
the previous week, while local loading of general freight also 


. improve the service. 


shows a slight decrease. Twelve pig iron furnaces and 
steel plants are reported out of blast, some for repairs, and 
others account lack of orders. Dumping of coal at tide- 
water showed a decrease of 98,846 tons. Passenger travel 
continues very good, requiring extra equipment on regular 
trains, as well as the operation of forty-four extra passenger 
trains. 

SOUTHERN REGION:—The number of cars loaded and 
received from connections showed an increase of 56,027 cars, 
as compared with the previous week, although the increase 
was only 5,473 cars greater than the same period of 1918. 
There are no accumulations at terminals, or embargoes, but 
the surplus of box cars still continues. Movement of fruits 
and vegetables from Florida shows about 25 per cent in- 
crease over last year, and the demand for refrigerator equip- 
ment is heavy; however, no difficulty in filling requisitions. 
The low price of cotton continues to retard the movement of 
this commodity. The domestic demand for lumber con- 
tinues light, but European bookings are reported. Passen- 
. ger business was very heavy, and tourist hotels in Florida 
are having an exceptionally good season. 

NORTHWESTERN ReEcIoN:—The general strike situation 
at Seattle has cleared and all laborers have returned to their 
work, with the exception of the shipyard workers, who will 
doubtless resume operations within ten days. During the 
week 101,118 cars of freight were loaded in the Northwest- 
ern region, which was a decrease of about 1 per cent under 
the corresponding week of last year, but an increase of 17 
per cent over the corresponding week of the previous month. 
The elevators at Duluth and Milwaukee are filled to capac- 
ity, retarding the movement of grain to primary markets. 
Live stock loadings continue to show increases as compared 
with the previous week, as well as with the same period last 
year. Passenger traffic is heavy throughout the entire 
region. 

CENTRAL WESTERN ReEGION:—During the week 103,680 
cars of freight were loaded, a decrease of about 11 per cent 
under loading for the corresponding week of last year, 
partially accounted for by heavy snows, sleet and high 
winds throughout Nebraska, Kansas and Colorado. The 
export freight on hand at San Francisco is being gradually 
reduced, and at the present time is equivalent to 890 car- 
loads. Passenger travel has been about normal, although 
the movement to California continues heavy. Thirty-four 
troop trains and a number of extra cars were operated dur- 
ing the week to move discharged , soldiers. Passenger 
schedules are being revised with a view to giving improved 
service, and observation and buffet cars are being restored 
on some of the through trains. 


Export Traffic 


A considerable improvement in the movement of overseas 
traffic for the week ended February 11 over the week previous 
-is shown in a report from the Exports Control Committee. 
The total number of cars on hand at North Atlantic ports 
for the week ended February 13 was 31,436, while for the 
week ending February 4 there were 32,343, a decrease in ac- 
cumulation of cars for the week of February 13 compared 
to the previous week of 907 cars. The deliveries of export 
freight at the various ports for the months of August to De- 
cember, 1918, inclusive, amounted to 260.488 cars; appor- 
tioned as follows: North Atlantic range, 234,428 cars; South 
Atlantic range, 4,991 cars; Gulf range, 21,069 cars. The 


average monthly deliveries for the same period amounted to 
52,097 cars. 
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It is announced that the food administration will purchase 
within the next 10 days about half a million barrels of flour, 
and probably an additional half million barrels within the 
succeeding 10-day period. Permits will not be requested on 
any of this material for about two weeks. 


Automatic Train Control Committee 


The Committee on Automatic Train Control devoted its 
meeting in Washington, February 14, to clearing the decks 
by eliminating from consideration about 180 plans for auto- 
matic train control systems which had previously been passed 
on and condemned by the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion as having no merit. The committee had before it ap- 
proximately 250 plans, most of which had never been sub- 
mitted to any practical test, and most of which had previ- 
ously been submitted to the commission, but including some 
15 new ones proposed to the committee. At the next meet- 
ing on February 28 the committee will devote itself to the 
consideration of 50 or 60 plans which include those that 
possess a greater degree of merit with a view to reducing 
the number to those which are worthy of careful investiga- 
tion. These will be taken up one at a time alphabetically 
with the persons interested, and from them the committee 
will probably select one of each type for test. 


Rate Policies 


The director general has instructed the freight traffic com- 
mittees that they are not to docket or send out for considera- 
tion by the public any case involving a general advance or a 
general readjustment, as to rates, fares, charges, regulations 
or practices, in a territory or district, on one or more com- 
modities, until the matter has first been submitted to him 
and approved for consideration with the public. 

The existing policy of the Railroad Administration as -to 
differential freight rates on rail and water routes was estab- 
lished on the basis of war conditions and to meet a war situa- 
tion, and now that the armistice has been signed very careful 
consideration is being given to a revision of this policy to 
meet peace conditions and to make certain that an entirely 
just and equitable basis for these rates is established under 
peace conditions. Much complaint has been made because 
the Railroad Administration has fixed water rates at so near 
the level of the rail rates as to make the cost of water trans- 
portation practically the same as by rail. 


Contracts Signed 


The director general has signed compensation contracts 
with the Union Pacific, covering also the Oregon Short Line, 
Oregon-Washington Railway & Navigation Company, Des 
Chutes Railroad, Green River Waterworks Company, Rattle- 
snake Creek Water Company and Union Pacific Water Com- 
pany, for $38,552,928 yearly; with the Central New Eng- 
land, for $1,468,123; with the Washington Southern, for 
$468,482; and with the Trinity & Brazos Valley, for 
$100,000. 


Seniority Rights for Russian Railway Service Corps 


In supplement No. 1 to General Order No 51, issued by 
the director general, the provisions of General Order'No. 51 
are extended to include employees in the service of the Rus- 
sian Railway Service Corps. 





The Train Despatcher’s Relaxation (?)—The train des- 
patcher, in addition to his other duties, is required to keep 
the Information Bureau posted at all times on the prospective 
arrival of trains, in order that proper time may be posted 
on all the bulletin boards—this applies not only at terminals, 
but also at all stations on the line where the trains stop. It 
is not a case of do it if you have time; the law says we must. 
We do. It’s part of the day’s work.—J. A. Shockey, S..P. 











Railroad Hearings Before Senate Committee 


Transportation Problem to Pass to Next Congress—House 
Committee Decides Not to Hold Hearings 


HE FACT THAT THERE is practically no prospect for 
any railroad legislation at this session of Congress, 
beyond the appropriation of the addition to the re- 

volving fund asked for by the Railréad Administration, was 
emphasized when the House Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce on Monday decided not to hold any 
hearings on the proposal to extend the period of federal 
control. Chairman Sims of the committee had introduced 
a bill providing for an extension for five years, and had 
planned to begin hearings on Tuesday with Director Gen- 
eral Hines as the first witness, but when the committee met 
on Monday it was decided to “table” the subject, as there 
is not sufficient time for even committee action at this session. 

The Senate committee, which has been holding hearings 
almost daily since January 3, and has listened to a variety 
of plans for the solution of the railroad problem, has also 
indicated a loss of interest in the subject as far as this 
session is concerned, and decided last week to hold only two 
hearings a week. It also began to limit the time of the 
witnesses. After holding a session on Tuesday and Wednes- 
day this week it was decided to bring the hearings to a close 
on Thursday. 

Immediate interest in the prospects for the railroads is 
now centered in the attitude to be taken by President Wil- 
son when he returns to Washington next week from the peace 
conference. He is planning to leave again for Europe in a 
few days, but during his stay he is expected possibly to 
decide regarding an extra session of Congress, which would 
give an opportunity to work out a new plan of railroad regu- 
lation, and also as to the relinquishment of the railroads. 
There has been some expectation that he might issue a 
proclamation setting a future date for the return of the 
roads during his stay here, but there are no indications that 
the date has been decided. 

Director General Hines, in testifying before the House 
appropriations committee, referred to the possibility of re- 
leasing the roads this fall, and doubted very much if there 
could be a relinquishment earlier than that. He also told 
the committee that the Railroad Administration is working 
on a policy of restoring transportation to its normal basis 
in view of the probability of a retura, and the administra- 
tion is preparing in many ways to facilitate the transition 
back to private operation. The purpose of the appropria- 
tion is to enable the administration to settle its accounts 
with the railroads and to assist the roads in financing during 
the transition period. 

“And there is a possibility that shortly before the actual 
relinquishment, the roads will be restored to the corporate 
organizations for operation under the general direction of the 
director general. 

Testimony before the Senate committee during the past 
week has included statements by Daniel Willard, president 
of the Baltimore & Ohio; S. Davies Warfield, president of 
the National Association of Owners of Railroad Securities; 
G. M. Freer, president of the National Industrial Traffic 
League, and N. L. Amster, president of the Investors’ Pro- 
tective Association. 

Statements by Howard Elliott, president and chairman of 
the Northern Pacific and chairman of the committee on 
intercorporate relationships of the New York, New Haven 
& Hartford, and by Samuel Rea, president of the Pennsyl- 
vania, also were filed with the committee. Senator Under- 
wood filed a statement by E, D. Kenna, formerly vice-presi- 
dent of the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe, and Senator 


Wasuincton, D. C. 
Cummins has also put into the records of the hearing plans 
for the disposition of the railroads proposed by Paul M. 
Warburg and Jules S. Bache. 


Daniel Willard’s Statement 


Mr. Willard said in part: 

“My experience convinced me that it was desirable, in 
fact necessary, that in time of war or unusual emergency, all 
of the more important agencies of transportation should be 
so co-ordinated that, taken together, and as a whole, they 
might be said to form a national system of transportation. 
But unified control, like all things else of real value, must 
be paid for in some manner, and the price is the sacrifice 
of competition of service. There cannot be unity of control 
and competition of service at one and the same time—the 
two things are incompatible. Competition of service has 
probably done more than any other one thing or influence 
to raise the standard of equipment and performance of 
American railroads, and as a policy it should not be lightly 
given up, and in no event should it be abandoned unless 
something else of equal or greater value be obtained in its 
place. I do not, however, share the views of the director 
general that unified control, when desirable, cannot be had 
under private ownership with governmental regulation, and 
the information which Mr. Kruttschnitt has laid before this 
committee concerning the results of unified control of the 
steam railroads obtained by the so-called Railway War 
Board, for a period of nine months preceding federal control, 
affords a most substantial basis for my belief. That a con- 
dition finally developed which the voluntary organization 
created by the railroads, subject as it was to many statutory 
restrictions, was unable to deal with promptly and effec- 
tively, must be admitted, but we have the direct statement 
from the director general that he also would have been 
unable to deal effectively with the same situation had it not 
been for the fact that he was authorized by law to ignore 
the restrictions which applied to the railroads under private 
operation. 

I doubt if there has ever been a proper appreciation of 
the confusion that was caused in this country in connection 
with all industrial and transportation matters, incident to 
the sudden change in 1917 from a peace-time to a war-time 
basis, and much was required besides the mere unification 
of the railroads to bring order out of the confusion so result- 
ing. As time went on, however, the necessary remedies were 
first discovered and then applied, the war-time basis became 
the normal basis, and order was gradually re-established. 
It was not possible at that time, or in any event did not seem 
wise, for the railroads to place such restrictions upon the 
ordinary peace-time commerce of the country as were found 


_to be necessary and practicable later on. 


The congestion of freight at the eastern terminals in the © 
fall of 1917 was due largely to an unprecedented condition 
of commercial and industrial readjustment which the rail- 
roads were obliged to deal with, while at the same time 
having some regard for the existing rules and regulations 
established by law. 

These questions were not primarily and entirely matters 
of railroad control and operation, although closely related 
thereto, but were problems that developed, and naturally 
so, out of a condition of world war, and later on were dealt 
with more or less effectively by the different governmental 
agencies established for that purpose. 

It has frequently been asserted that the steam railroads 
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in the United States under private ownership had broken 
down, and that it became necessary on that account for the 
government to take possession and assume control of the 
physical properties. I cannot agree with those who hold 
that opinion, nor can I find anything in the record of per- 
formance of the carriers under private control and opera- 
tion, or in the record of performance during twelve months 
of federal control and operation that gives support to that 
assertion. On the contrary, the record of actual performance 
under federal control with almost exactly the same facilities 
and with substantially the same official staff, is the best and 
most convincing evidence that the railways, both as to 
physical properties and personnel, had not only not broken 
down, but were in fact most efficient agencies of transporta- 
tion. 

I was not opposed to the taking over of the railroads by 
the President in December, 1917. Congress itself had fore- 
seen the possible necessity for such action as a war measure 
and had provided for it by suitable legislation passed 18 
months before, and at a time when the railroads were carry- 
ing a greater volume of traffic than ever before, and when 
no one ventured to suggest that they were even threatened 
with breakdown. 

A policy of enforced competition did not and could not 
readily adapt itself to the unforeseen situation. Further, 
the control over railroad rates and practices which had been 
vested in the state and interstate commissions could not be, 
or in any event was not, so exercised as to promptly and 
amply satisfy the changed conditions brought about by the 
war, and consequently the financial condition of many of 
the carriers, because of rapidly mounting cost of operation, 
became critical. In short, a policy of regulation designed 
to deal with peace-time conditions, failed to satisfy the re- 
quirements created by war, and we are now confronted with 
the problem—if private ownership is to continue—of provid- 
ing such a system of regulation as will not only properly 
protect and promote the interests of the public and the 
carriers in times of peace, but which will also quickly and 
easily adjust itself to the requirements either of peace-time 
or war-time emergency. 

‘Private ownership and operation of the railroads as a 
policy have not failed. Regulation as a government policy 
has not failed. It has been clearly shown, however, that 
a system of regulation designed for peace-time conditions 
might not, and, in fact did not, properly function in time 
of war, and as it was necessary to act promptly, the gov- 
ernment assumed control of the railroads and proceeded 
to run them as if there were no restrictive laws and regula- 
tions. 

“Actual experience now leads to the conclusion, so it 
seems to me, that the railroads under private ownership, 
and subject always to governmental regulation, should be 
lawfully authorized to do whatever would be done in the 
public interest under government ownership and operation, 
or is actually being done in such interest at the present time 
under governmental control and operation. 

“T am familiar with the recommendations that have been 
submitted on behalf of the Association of Railway Execu- 
tives, and I approve and endorse the general plan so out- 
lined, because I believe that if adopted and put in effect 
with a firm desire to make it succeed, it would provide such 
method of procedure and such agencies of control as would 
enable the railroads in the future under private ownership 
to deal promptly and effectively with any probable emergency 
which might arise, and, if in connection therewith Congress 
will establish a definite and adequate rule for rate-making 
as related to the invested capital, the credit of the carriers 
which has been seriously disturbed by the uncertainties of 
the past will again and in time be sufficiently restored to 
attract the large sums of new capital constantly required 
for the additional facilities and equipment necessary to keep 
pace with the growing commerce of this country. 
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“T have listened to the report and recommendations sub- 
mitted by Mr. Clark on behalf of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, and I believe they also would go far toward 
meeting the requirements. The two plans have much in 
common, but the one suggested by Mr. Cuyler would give to 
the Interstate Commerce Commission exclusive authority to 
deal with all rates and security issues, would have Congress 
provide a definite rule for rate-making, and would create 
a new Department of Transportation, the head of which 
would have a seat in the President’s Cabinet. Such a de- 
partment, in my opinion, is desirable primarily in order to 
bring about that co-operative development and use of the 
different agencies of transportation which are needed in the 
public interest. 

“Mr. Warfield on behalf of the National Association of 
Owners of Railroad Securities, has proposed a definite rule 
for rate-making. His recommendation, as I understand it, 
contemplates that rates shall be established in each of the 
so-called rate regions so as to yield, as nearly as may be, a 
fixed percentage return upon the combined value of the 
property devoted to the public use by the railroads in that 
region, with the limitation that if any individual carrier in 
such region shall be able to earn from rates so fixed a 
greater return upon the value of its property than the rate 
per cent fixed for the region, two-thirds of such excess shall 
go to the government. While this plan does not contem- 
plate a positive guarantee of any fixed amount, it would 
afford a definite guide or measure and would in my opinion 
be a decided improvement upon the methods of the past. 
He suggests that 6 per cent be the fixed rate of return upon 
the value of the property as shown by the book investment 
account of road and equipment. I think there can be no 
difference of opinion concerning the soundness of the prin- 
ciple underlying his recommendation, and I firmly believe 
that no less a rate of return than 6 per cent upon no less 
an amount than the combined book property investment 
account of all the railroads taken as a whole, will be suf- 
ficient to establish and sustain the credit of the carriers. My 
own study leads me to the conclusion that a rate of 614 per 
cent upon the combined property investment account, and a 
rate of 6 per cent, I fear, may prove to be too small, and 
it may be fairly said that the success or failure of private 
ownership of the railroads as an economic policy, rests upon 
the wise and correct determination of this particular phase 
of the problem. -, 

“All are seemingly willing that railroads should be per- 
mitted in the public interest to pay a fair return upon the 
fair value of their property devoted to the public use, but 
I am convinced that it has now become necessary that some 
one speaking with authority should say definitely what is 
a fair rate of return and upon what definite amount. Con- 
gress undoubtedly has authority to fix the rate of return on 
property devoted to the public use, and until some fairer or 
more accurate basis is found for determining the value of 
the railroad properties so used, I respectively submit that 
the book investment accounts of the carriers as a whole afford 
the best evidence of such value. ‘ 

“It would, of course, be the duty of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission or some other agent of Congress to see 
that an adequate rate structure was established and main- 
tained, and in that connection it would be a mistake, I be- 
lieve, to minimize the difficulties growing out of our present 
dual system of rate regulation. It seems clear that Congress 
has ample authority to deal with this matter if it chooses 
to do'so. I am in favor of leaving the states as free as 
possible to deal with all matters affecting transportation, 
subject only and always to the one qualification that they 
shall not seek or be permitted in the interest of any par- 
ticular state to place an undue burden upon the commerce 
of all the other states. 

“The labor phase of the railroad problem is indeed m-st 
important as has already been pointed out, but, as has Lecn! 
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shown by Mr. Garretson, it is a common factor to be dealt 
with under any form of control or operation. Clearly it 
is in the public interest that those who man the trains and 
engines or whose duties are in any way related to the safe 
and proper operation of the roads, should be a selected and 
reliable class of men, and it is also in the public interest 
that they should be well paid and provided with safe and 
suitable working conditions, and further, after they have 
become incapacitated for thé more cxacting duties of the 
railroad service, they should be provided if possible either 
with work more suitable to their physical condition, or with 
a pension or annuity based upon their average earnings over 
a period of*years, and the expense incident to this reason- 
able arrangement should be included in the cost of the 
service rendered to the public. 

“T am not in favor of such a division of excess profits 
with labor as Mr. Warfield suggests, because such a plan 
in my opinion would be extremely difficult of fair applica- 
tion and does not rest upon the right principle. I believe 
thoroughly in good wages, and if a man does work of 
unusual value he should receive unusual reward, but the 
two should go together, and that would not necessarily 
follow under Mr. Warfield’s plan. I agree fully with the 
idea advanced by Mr. Plumb on behalf of the four brother- 
hoods, that the best results will be obtained when men are 
actuated by hope of reward, and not by fear of punishment, 
and in no line of gainful endeavor has there been greater 
opportunity for advancement and reward than in the rail- 
road service. Private ownership will preserve the conditions 
which have made such advancement possible. The very 
great majority of the railroad officers today have reached 
their present pusitions through well established lines of 
promotion and because they were believed to be fitted for 
the -enlarged responsibilities placed upon them. Having 
entered the railroad service as an unskilled laborer when 
only eighteen years old, I have seen and know the things 
of which I speak. Private ownership and operation will 
preserve and enlarge the opportunities to which I have re- 
ferred. Government ownership and operation, in my opin- 
ion, would in a large degree destroy them. 

“Director General McAdoo referred to a number of re- 
forms which he recommended be continued under whatever 
form of control might ultimately be decided upon. I agree 
fully with his recommendations in that connection with two 
or possibly three exceptions. I am opposed, however, to 
the five-year extension of the period of federal control, 
recommended by the director general, because I believe that 
if such extension is granted, that by the end of that period 
it would be practically impossible to restore the roads to the 
owners, and government ownership would be the only alter- 
native, and I am opposed to the policy of government owner- 
ship and operation of the railroads. The occasion which 
justified the taking over of the railroads having passed, it 
is now, so it seems to me, the clear and peremptory duty of 
the government to restore, as soon as may be, the properties 
so taken, to the rightful owners. This should be done as 
soon as Congress can provide, by suitable legislation, for 
the relinquishment of federal control. In the meantime, it 
iis certainly the moral duty of the government to protect the 
property from unnecessary harm or disarrangement, in order 
that it may be restored in ‘as good repair and in substan- 
tially as complete equipment as it was in at the beginning 
of federal control.’ 

“Tt have carefully considered the plan submitted by Mr. 
Plumb on behalf of the four brotherhoods. Aside from the 
fact that I believe his conclusions are erroneous concerning 
the possible savings to be effected in cost of capital, it seems 
to me that his plan has all the objections which in my mind 
are associated with government ownership and operation. 
He proposes that the government should furnish the facilities 
and capital néeded, afd that the railroad officers and em- 
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ployes should operate the properties, and, having a two- 
thirds majority of the board of directors, they would evi- 
dently be in a position to manage the properties as they 
might elect, and while I have no doubt it would be their 
honest purpose to operate the roads efficiently, I simply do 
not believe that efficient operation would be possible or 
probable under the plan they propose. 
“If Congress, as a minimum program: 


1. Will provide a definite and workable rule for ratemaking as related to 
capital, by fixing an adequate percentage ratio of railway operating income 
to the combined property investment account of the railroads as a whole, 
along general lines such as I have discussed; and 

2. Will affirmatively authorize the railroads to combine their properties 
and operations, subject to governmental approval, as and when shown to be 
desirable in the public interest; and 

3. Will affirmatively authorize the carriers to issue securities for con- 
struction, equipment, enlargement of their properties, and for the refunding 
of obligations, subject to exclusive supervision of the federal commission; and 

4. Will provide for the extension, for a reasonable period, of the indebt- 
edness of the carriers to the United States for advances and loans made by 
any governmental agency during federal control; and 

5. In addition thereto, will either create the new agencies which have 
been suggested, or enlarge and extend the existing regulating agencies so that 
matters requiring governmental determination may be promptly disposed of; ° 

“Congress will then have dealt with the matters funda- 
mentally essential at this time. With such legislation, I 
believe that the difficulties which have confronted private 
ownership and operation of the railroads in the past will 
be very greatly reduced, if not entirely eliminated, that the 
railroad credit will be re-established, and that the public 
will be provided with ample transportation facilities at 
reasonable rates and at lower rates than they would be re- 


quired to pay under government ownership or control.”’ 


Corporations Should Be Reinstated 


Senator Cummings asked whether it would be wiser, as- 
suming that federal control is not extended, to turn the 
railroads back immediately or to hold them until Congress 
acts. Mr. Willard replied that he was not sure either alterna- 
tive was necessary. He would like to see the Baltimore & 
Ohio under the management of its own company as soon as 
possible and would not like to see the period indefinitely 
extended. If Congress thought it could legislate in six 
months or a year he did not see why the corporations could 
not be put back in charge of the properties subject to the 
direction of the director general so they could begin again 
the development of their properties in their own way. As- 
suming that the war emergency made it necessary to set 
aside the corporation organizations, he said, that occasion 
is now past. There is now no congestion, no car shortage, 
no shortage of engines or shortage of labor and no reason 
why the railroads should be managed today differently than 
in the past. If the corporations were reinstated, the director 
general could still issue any instructions he considered neces- 
sary to meet any particular situation. Senator Pomerene 
remarked that if the railroads were not competent to manage 
their own affairs they could probably employ most of the 
men who have been connected with the director general’s 
organization. “I assume they could,” replied Mr. Willard, 
“as they had most of them before.” 

Senator Cummins said it is obvious that there will be no 
general railroad legislation this session nor until after next 
December and that if the President and the director general 
carry out their announced intention the railroads will have 
been returned before that time. Mr. Willard said he was 
not in a position to know exactly what position his road 
would be in under such circumstances because he had not been 
in charge of its operations and did not know whether the 
present rates would be sufficient under normal conditions 
because some of the road’s traffic has been diverted to other 
lines. Moreover, lawyers differ radically as to whether the 
state rates would remain in effect; if rates were, reduced, 
he said, the railroads could not get along if returned 
immediately. 

“We know,” he said, “that wages have been increased by 
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the government by substantially $900,000,000 a year. If 
the government having put on that increased charge should 
turn the railroads back with lower rates than the director 
general got, the effect would be so serious that I cannot con- 
ceive that the government would treat private property that 
way. I hate to accept the conclusion that the President would 
do that. I cannot believe that any administration would do 
what has been suggested.” 

“If they believe what they say, they intend to turn the 
roads back very soon,” said Senator Cummins. 

Senator Pomerene remarked that in view of the fact that 
the director general still has 21 months, if he asks for a five 
year extension and cannot get it and then turns the roads 
back precipitately he would not be acting fairly toward either 
the public or the railroads. Senator Cummings thought that 
Congress ought to do something to prevent such a contingency. 
When Senator Kellogg declared that it was useless to specu- 
late on that subject because if the administration made up 
its mind to do so it could turn the roads back before Con- 
gress could pass a bill, Senator Cummins said he at least 
proposed to make an attempt. He proposed to offer as 
an amendment to the appropriation bill his bill to take away 
from the President the power to relinquish the railroads until 
authorized by Congress. Chairman Smith of the committee 
remarked that that would look as if Congress were afraid 
the President and the director general would not do the right 
thing. , 

“Tt would look as if we were afraid they would do exactly 
what they have said they would do,” said Senator Cummins. 

Mr. Willard said that the two fundamentals of the prob- 
lem are the money that the railroads owe the government and 
the rate question. In view of the prospective government 
financing the companies would be unable to pay their loans 
to the government but doubtless an extension of time could 
be arranged. ‘The railroads, however, like any other institu- 
tion, must have money to pay their bills and he pointed out 
that general commodity prices have increased to a far greater 
extent than railroads rates. For instance, he said, from 1914 
to 1919, the price of wheat had increased 117 per cent and 
the freight rate on wheat 53 per cent, lumber had increased 
119 per cent and the rate 38 per cent, steel rails. 89 per 
cent as compared with 53 per cent, stone ballast 107 per 
cent as compared with 40 per cent and dressed meats 87 per 
cent as compared with 53 per cent. Senator Pomerene asked 
whether Congress ought to authorize the additional appro- 
priation ef $750,000,000 for the Railroad Administration or 
should attempt to arrange things so that the railroads can 
finance themselves. Mr. Willard said that it seemed to him 
there was no alternative, in view of the prospective Liberty 
loan, because unless the government could finance the rail- 
roads in part they would be unable to carry out an improve- 
ment program. It might be possible for them to borrow 
money at 6, 7 or 8 per cent, but this would have to be taken 
care of eventually in the rates and it would be cheaper for 
the government to advance part of the money. 

If Congress should accept the five year plan now, Mr. 
Willard declared, it might as well recognize that it would 
be merely accepting government ownership under another 
name. If the plan succeeded the government would naturally 
want to continue the operation and if it were unsuccessful 
the railroads would hardly want their properties back. He 
pointed out that the Baltimore & Ohio corporate organiza- 
tion now includes only 70 or 80 persons, whereas the 70,000 
employees of its operating organization have been taken over 
by the government. If the director general should carry out 
the policy that Mr. McAdoo indicated, expending $2,000,- 
000,000 or $3,000,000,000 on the roads for common pur- 
poses, it would practically require the government to take 
over the roads. 

Mr. Willard objected to the plan of consolidating the 
railroads into regional companies, but suggested that they 
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be allowed to be consolidated along natural lines into about 
25 large systems. ‘This would preserve competition and 
would take care of the problem created by the weak roads. 
Senator Cummins asked why the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission should not be authorized to require such consolida- 
tions. Mr. Willard said that the railroads have made such 
efforts to do this very thing, sometimes to the extent of run- 
ning against the law, that he thought the only thing necessary 
was to remove the restrictions and let natural laws work it 
out. If they did not work out the plan could be made com- 
pulsory. Mr. Willard said he had endorsed the plan for a 
secretary of transportation proposed by the Association of 
Railway Executives, but did not think it was so fundamental 
as to whether the cabinet officer or some other agency were 
created for the purpose. The important thing was to have 
some agency to study the whole transportation problem, not 
for the purpose of administering the railroads, but for the 
purpose of establishing a national transportation policy. 


‘ Senator Underwood asked to what extent the executives were 


in favor of the principles of Mr. Warfield’s plan. Mr. Wil- 
lard said the executives had recommended that Congress 
establish a definite rule of rate-making which would provide 
an adequate return but did not attempt to state the rule. He 
was authorized to say that Chairman Cuyler of the Associa- 
tion of Railway Executives had endorsed the fundamental 
principles of the Warfield plan, but he did not know to what 
extent the executives generally would agree to it. 

In connection with Mr. Willard’s testimony, S. T. Bledsoe 
of the law committee of the Association of Railway Execu- 
tives filed with the committee a statement comparing the 
state and interstate passenger fares in effect on December 31, 
1917. 


Howard Elliott’s Statement 


An abstract of Mr. Elliott’s statement follows: 

The Interstate Commerce Law was passed in 1887. Not 
unnaturally, after 30 years, some defects have been developed 
in a plan created out of the thought and opinion of people 
30 to 40 years ago, and it has been found lacking under the 
conditions of today, and this is also true of restrictive and 
conflicting state laws and regulations. 

We talk about solving the railroad problem. Probably 
none of our great economic problems can be actually solved 
permanently. We can, and always will, improve on past 
practices, and we should approach this matter with that idea 
in mind and not with the idea that an absolutely perfect plan 
can be developed and put into effect. Congress in its wisdom 
can surely take the accumulated information and ‘the best 
thought obtainable on this important matter and produce a 
law that will make better the present situation and provide a 
basis, perhaps, for another 30 years of railroad operation 
during which period, no doubt, new men, new minds, and new 
conditions will make it clear that some other arrangement 
is more desirable for the general welfare of the nation. 

What has been accomplished under private ownership and 
operation in the past is good evidence of what can be accom- 
plished in the future if private energy and initiative are en- 
couraged and repressive and conflicting regulation removed. 

The war produced conditions which showed clearly that 
the then existing regulatory system was not adjusted properly 
for ‘that emergency. The demands of many classes of em- 
ployees for heavy increases in pay could not be dealt with 
successfully by the owners and managers of the railroads. 
It also showed that in the part of the United States east of 
Chicago and north of the Ohio river the sudden and rapid 
increase in the volume of business necessary for carrying on 
the war was greater than some of the railroads could handle. 
There was little or no trouble confronting the railroads in 
handling the business in other parts of the country. This 
was not a breakdown of the American railroad system any 
more than the inability of the steel companies to furnish all 
the steel wanted, the cotton mills all the cotton wanted, and 
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the shipyards all the ships wanted, was a breakdown of these 
industries. In these cases immediate steps were taken to in- 
‘ crease capacity, some of which steps are only finished now, 
when the war is over. Similar steps were undertaken to the 
extent of the ability of the railroads to get money, men and 
material, but they, too, have been delayed in completing their 
work just as other industries have been. The real trouble 
was that under the regulatory system not enough latitude or 
margin was given to the railroad business to permit it to 
keep its plant ahead of the demands of the country. There 
should be a “factor of safety” in the transportation machine 
so it will at all times be “‘ready to serve” and able to carry 
the “peak” load. 

To obtain the results needed for the protection and develop- 
ment of the nation it will be necessary to change and modify 
some practices and ideas that have long prevailed. The 
owners should assent to a very large measure of federal con- 
trol, but they should also have federal protection and en- 
couragement. The great labor organizations should assent 
to some orderly way of settling disagreements over wages and 
working conditions so that the railroads will continue to 
serve the public pending the adjustments of disputes. The 
government in its regulating practices should be more respon- 
sive to changing conditions, there must be less interference 
by states in the national regulation and development of the 
railroads, and there must be protection as well as regulation. 


Present Great Systems Should Be Preserved 


The present great systems of railroads have been built up 
in the last 40, 50, even 70 years, and they have developed 
along certain lines and are now a part of the industrial and 
financial structure of the nation. They are co-ordinated to 
themselves, to the communities they serve, to their connections 
and competitors as to tracks, terminals, equipment and other 
physical facilities, and their financial structure is very com- 
plicated; and they should be allowed to preserve their iden- 
tity and integrity physically and financially. Small, unsuc- 
cessful and so-called “weak lines” that are dependent upon 
their connections with the great trunk lines must gradually 
be absorbed and become a part of some of the larger systems, 
just as has been done in the past. 

Regulated competition, especially as to service, should be 
continued between the great systems. Without reasonable 
competition, development and the introduction of the most 
improved and advanced methods for giving service to the 
public will be checked. It will be better for the general 
growth of the territory between Chicago and the Atlantic 
seaboard if the New York Central is maintained in its en- 
tirety, the Pennsylvania System, and the Baltimore & Ohio; 
in the West, the Burlington system, the Union Pacific, and 
North Western; in the Northwest, the Northern Pacific and 
Great Northern; in the South, the Southern Railroad, the At- 
lantic Coast Line, etc.; in the Southwest and Pacific coast, 
the Santa Fe and Southern Pacific, and other examples could 
be given. The continuation of these great systems will de- 
velop a greater spirit of effort on the part of officers and em- 
ployees than if all competition were eliminated, and this spirit 
means much for the future development of the railroads and 
greater satisfaction to the public. 


Credit to Be Maintained 


By means of adequate rates that will reflect promptly 
changing costs, increasing wages and taxes, and higher cost 
of new capital, the credit of the railroads and the stability 
of their securities should be protected because they form so 
large a part of the assets of banks, insurance companies, 
t~st funds, etc., and because so many people are interested 
« tly in insurance policies and deposits in savings banks. 
/~! further, because more capital must be put constantly 
into the business, and it should be made attractive to the 
investing public. Capital may be timid, but it is also in- 
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telligent. If it is once seen that the government is going 
to sustain constantly the railroads in the legitimate conduct 
of their business instead of confining itself so largely to the 
restraint of activities, there will be no lack of adequate cap- 
ital, nor will the railroads themselves fail to give good 
service and justify the capital in its investment. 

The man who puts a dollar of his savings into the trans- 
portation business does so knowing that his dollar is subject 
to the power of the government to make the rules and regula- 
tions governing the business. The man who decides to earn 
his dollar by working for the railroad should be willing to 
submit to reasonable wages and regulations just as much 
as does the man who puts in his dollar already earned. In 
a complex civilization like ours there must be continuous 
service by the transportation agencies, just as much as a 
continuous supply of water. , 

To bring this about there must be some method devised 
for reasonable federal supervision and regulation of wages 
and working conditions, and such regulation should event- 
ually receive the final approval from the same power that is 
responsible for the rates of fare and freight charged by the 
transportation agencies so that the question of income with 
which to pay will be considered at the same time and by 
the same final deciding power as the outgo to be paid. 


Federal Power Supreme in Cases of Doubt 


The power of final decision as to rates and practices must 
rest with the federal government, and when it is to the in- 
terest of the nation as a whole to have a given basis of rates, 
or to adopt a given practice, rules and regulations of states, 
counties and municipalities must give way and must be sub- 
ordinate to federal power. 

Any benefits resulting from the management of the di- 
rector general should be retained where it is reasonably clear 
that such benefits are of a permanent character and in the 
interest of the public in peace times. The director general 
names 17 reforms that he thinks should be continued. 
Those that prove of permanent value can be carried out suc- 


‘cessfully under private operation if the platform outlined by 


Mr. Cuyler and Mr. Thom is put into effect. 

Railroads and water carriers should be permitted to make 
agreements between themselves covering such practices, as 
well as the making of rates and the division of earnings, 
all for the purpose of saving waste and giving better service 
to the public; but such agreements should be subject to close 
inspection, supervision and approval by federal authorities. 

The director general commented on some of the difficul- 
ties being encountered in keeping up the organization and 
morale of the service, and intimated that unless the roads 
could be kept for a 5-year period they ought to be turned 
back promptly to their owners because of the difficulty of. 
handling the intricate business satisfactorily under present 
laws and conditions for a shorter period. I can well under- 
stand the difficulties confronting the director general and his 
administration in view of the centralization of detailed man- 
agement and operation. There is, however, a method of 
helping that situation that can be utilized very promptly. 
If all the information accumulated in the so-called ‘“New- 
lands inquiry” and that to be obtained from the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, state commissions, railroads and 
from other students of the situation, is utilized, does anyone 
believe that some conclusion cannot be reached within the 
period fixed by the present law—that is, 21 months after 
peace? 


Let Companies Help the Director General 


While this work is going on the President should continue 
the central organization in Washington under a director gen- 
eral, who will supervise the whole situation, direct policies, 
and make those adjustments’ with the-various railroads that 
will be required after governmental control ceases. The 
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present contracts between the government and the railroad 
companies should continue until the new protective legislation 
is passed. But this central organization should direct the 
operation of the railroads through the companies themselves 
rather than through a system of regional directors. In other 
words, say to the boards of directors and executive officers of 
each company that from and after a given date they are to 
take charge of their properties and manage, maintain and 
operate them for account of the United States and as may be 
ordered by the President through the central organization in 
Washington. At once there will begin to be a better feeling 
among officers and men, and less uncertainty about the future; 
the intricate and delicately adjusted organization on the great 
systems of railroads will begin to function better and work 
more smoothly and effectively; there will be less lost motion 
and crossing of wires than under the very highly centralized 
system now in existence with regional directors. 

Most, if not all, railroad managers have reached the con- 
clusion that what is known as the “divisional system” of 
operation is better than the “departmental.” In other words, 
that someone must be in the driver’s seat on a small enough 
unit of property to control the ordinary maintenance and 
operation subject to a central directing authority as to general 
methods, standards of work, maintenance and accounts. 
Where the departmental system has been tried it has not 
proved effective because of conflict of authority between heads 
of different departments at long distances from a central 
directing authority. 

In making this suggestion I, of course, have no criticism 
to make of the director general, or of the staff in Washington, 
or of the various regional directors and their assistants 
(nearly all of whom I know personally), and they are all 
good and experienced men, loyal to the country, to the direc- 
tor general, to the railroads, and all have worked unceas- 
ingly. I believe the plan of operation adopted for the war 
period had advantages and helped to produce the results 
needed during the critical time, but the present methods in 
my judgment are not the best for peace times, either now or in 
the future, whatever system of regulation is finally adopted. 
I am perhaps freer to make this suggestion than many others 
because any change does not affect me personally for the 
reason that my work is of such a character that it will not be 
affected by the proposed change, dealing as it does with the 
corporate, financial and general questions of policy, organiza- 
tion, finances and management, and not with the detailed 
operation of the roads. 


Morale Can Be Improved 


I believe very strongly that a new basis of regulation can 
be worked out within the 21 months’ period, and that if the 
management and operation of the properties is returned to 
the directors of each company, subject to the orders of the 
director general, there will be an improved esprit de corps, 
less unrest, and that greater efficiency will be obtained; that 
all of the plans about unification, economy, etc., that the 
central administration may wish to carry out can be made 
effective by the corporate organizations promptly. Under 
this plan there will be some saving in money because there 
is now more or less unavoidable duplication of effort, and a 
better preparation will be made for carrying on future con- 
structive work under whatever plan Congress may adopt. 


Fear of 5-Year Plan 


There has also been some suggestion by the director gen- 
eral of lack of co-operation by the corporations, and that 
this is one of the difficulties in the situation that might be 
cured under a 5-year extension of time. On the contrary, I 
believe that a 5-year extension would make the companies 
hold back because of fear that the properties would never 
be restored to the owners. There may have been some differ- 
ences of opinion, which is not unnatural, in the very large 
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and complicated problems presented to the director general 
and to those of the corporation charged with the duty of pro- 
tecting the property rights for which they are responsible. 

As a matter of fact, outside of a very proper desire to 
scrutinize the purchase of equipment at the very high war 
prices, I think there has been very little difference of opin- 
ion between the corporate officers and the federal officers. 

Some objection has been made to the distribution of 
charges for betterments and improvements, and in some 
cases objections have been made to the work actually under- 
taken, but these have been small in number and amount. 

It would seem to be right and proper to those representing 
the ownership of the property to point out to the director 
general that if capital is used for the purchase of unnecessary 
cars and engines, that reduces the ability of the corporations 
to make other improvements that may be found more desir- 
able, like repair shops, in order to serve the public by keep- 
ing existing cars and engines in first-class order, and large 
terminal and track improvements that increase the ability of 
the railroads to make better use of existing cars and engines. 
In fact, the director general comments on this in his general 
statement. 


The Future 


In a growing and still undeveloped country like the United 
States, and with a future before it more wonderful even than 
its past, any system of internal transportation should provide 
for: 


1. Inducement for the individual citizen to engage in the business by 
permitting reasonable rewards for brains, energy, industry and the capital 
employed, substantially equal to the same kind of rewards in other forms 
of human effort. 

2. Constant developments of the transportation machine-so as to keep it 
at all times ahead of the needs of the growing country. 

3. Adoption of improved and improving methods of carrying on the 
business so as to obtain the maximum of ciency and economy. 

4. Reasonable and regulated competition and co-operation for the purpose 
of producing development of different sections of the country and improve- 


ment in the methods employed by the transportation agencies serving the 
country. 

5. Continuity of service so that the transportation machine will always 
” in a position to serve the country unless prevented by act of -God or 
y war. ; as 4 
_6. Regulation by the United States through suitable government agen- 
cies, which regulation must be of such a form as 

(a) To attract capitai and permit a~steady improvement in, and 
expansion of, the facilities; 
(b) Which must protect the interests of the public usin 


{ the 
aa and promote the comfort, convenience and safety of that 
public; 


(c) Which must protect the officers and employees who main- 
tain and operate the road, and which must work constantly in the 
direction of improving working and living conditions; and which 
must provide some method of adjustment of any controversies 
about wages and working conditioris: 

(d) And which also must protect the interests of those who 
have invested money in the securities representing the railroads, 
and who are also directly interested because of their insurance 
policies, savings bank deposits, etc. 

The suggestions outlined by Mr. Cuyler and Mr. Thom, 
representing the crystallized opinion of the principal railroad 
men in the United States, point the way to a system of own- 
ership and regulation which will, in my judgment, produce 
the results desired by the majority of the people. Mr. Krutt- 
schnitt and Mr. Willard have pointed out how much was 
accomplished under war conditions during 1917 by the 
united action of all the railroads, hampered as they were by 
restrictive laws. Much, if not all that can be accomplished 
by government ownership and operation can be obtained 
under the plans suggested and the value of individual initia- 
tive retained. 

It is very gratifying to find that the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, out of its experience, makes many suggestions 
that are in line with those made by the railroad executives. 
Whether to put all the regulatory power in the hands of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, or to relieve the pressure 
on that body somewhat by giving it help in the form of re-- 
gional commissions, who will be nearer to the people and 
to the state commissions, and whether to recognize the great 
importance of the transportation business by having a cab- 
inet officer to take charge of some of the executive work con- 
nected with regulation and to watch and protect the trans- 
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portation agencies, are, of course, questions of individual 
judgment. I believe, on the whole, better results for the 
nation will be secured by the plan suggested by the railroads. 


Secretary of Transportation 


An effective transportation machine is vital to the interests 
of the nation in war and peace; its importance justifies hav- 
ing a man in the cabinet to confer on an equality with other 
cabinet officers dealing with great national questions and 
resources, and to present the transportation needs of the na- 
tion directly to the President and his advisers. He will not 
manage and operate the railroads any more than the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture manages and operates the farms of the 
country. He will not exercise the vast powers conferred 
upon the director general as a war measure, and he will not 
have (as some have suggested) 2,000,000 or more railroad 
employees reporting to him, directly or indirectly. He will 
have powers of supervision, of correction, and, what is 
equally important, of protection to the largest single business 
of the country after agriculture. With his aid, that of the 
interstate and regional commissions, and the state commis- 
sions, and with changes in laws as suggested, I believe gov- 
ernment ownership and operation can be avoided, and that 
the railroads will enter on another period of stability, and 
that they will be able to serve the country wisely and well 
and give to their owners reasonable rewards for their in- 
vestments. 


Statement by Samuel Rea 


Samuel Rea, president of the Pennsylvania Railroad, said 
in part: 

The records demonstrate that the American railways un- 
der the system of ownership by the people and their institu- 
tions, and private management and operation as distin- 
guished from government ownership and operation, have 
produced the most efficient and cheapest transportation 
service, have paid the highest wages, and, I have little 
doubt, the highest taxes, in the world. Therefore, the sys- 
tem that has achieved this for the country should, as a mat- 
ter of national policy, be continued, suitably modified to 
meet changing conditions. 

The necessity for exclusive national regulation of inter- 
state carriers arises from the many state and federal regu- 
latory laws and the numerous separate and independent 
commissions created have naturally resulted in multiple and 
confusing regulation and policies that have seriously re- 
stricted the development of the railroads and the country’s 
business and resources. The conclusion, after many years 
of experience, is that sound railroad credit and improved 
facilities can be systematically secured only by concentrating 
the regulatory power and responsibility in the federal gov- 
ernment, administered, however, through agencies conveni- 
ent to the public of the several states. 

The necéssity for relief from such confusing laws and 
regulatory policies, with no single governmental body re- 
sponsible for final results, may be illustrated by the finan- 
cial condition of most of the roads for several years prior 
to the war. 

The waste and lack of responsibility behind such multiple 
regulations, with the resultant insufficient net profits, has 
caused capital to be reluctant to enter into new railroad 
projects, and new railroad construction has been brought to 
a standstill, notwithstanding the increase of population and 
traffic. 

The railroad question is chiefly one of national transporta- 
tion facilities, national traffic and national finance. Therefore, 
in a complete system of federal regulation, the exclusive 
power to supervise and authorize the issue of securities by 
interstate carriers should be the function of the national 
government. The railroads should have the approval of the 
secretary of transportation,’ for the issue of securities to 
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provide for their needs, and similar approval for important 
capital expenditures for extensions, branches and terminals. 
These duties are exceedingly important from a financial and 
traffic standpoint, and they will require prompt action in 
their discharge, for which some executive officer of the gov- 
ernment should be responsible. The termination of federal 
control will again burden the commission with the stupend- 
ous work of handling numerous rate cases and tariffs, rail- 
road accounting, safety appliance acts, hours of service laws, 
railroad valuation, traffic congestion and car distribution. 
The suggestions in the plan presented by us to relieve it from 
executive and administrative duties, and constitute it a judi- 
cial body to pass upon complaints concerning the reasonable- 
ness and adequacy of rates and traffic practices, and to deal 
with discriminations, but retaining the supervision of rail- 
road accounting and railroad valuation, are demanded in the 
interests of good business, and the welfare of the public and 
the railroads. 

To undertake the administrative and executive duties of 
the commission with reference to the railroads, the sugges- 
tion is made for the creation of a department of transporta- 
tion with a Cabinet officer called the “Secretary of Trans- 
portation” as its head, and such administrative assistants 
as may be essential to properly observe the transportation 
needs, and adequately provide for the same by such orders 
as he may be authorized to make, by suggestions and co- 
operation with the carriers, and by representations to the 
Interstate Commerce Commission and the President. He 
would also be responsible for the approval of adequate rates 
and revenues to provide and maintain such proper service 
and facilities, and create railroad credit sufficient to meet 
public demands. He would also be required to protect 
the just interests of employees, shippers and the traveling 
public. He would recommend to the President such meas- 
ures and policies as would promote the public interest and 
the adequacy of the transportation service. He would deal 
with suggestions of the railroads ‘as: to traffic distribution, 
and the joint use of terminals, distribution of equipment, 
and also a proper car supply for shippers. His approval 
should be essential to new issues of securities, and important 
capital expenditures for extensions, branches and terminals. 
He would have power to approve or disapprove decisions 
of the wage regulation board on questions respecting wages 
and working conditions. 

To my mind, if there has been one helpful situation dur- 
ing the war to prevent delay and secure results, it was the 
power of the director general to decide transportation ques- 
tions promptly. The railroad companies and the secretary 
of. transportation, charged with executive and administrative 
duties, should be left in relatively an equally strong position 
to act promptly and decisively in executive and adminis- 
trative questions, subject, however, to appeals to the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission if the public interests are not 
properly safeguarded. Through this officer, the transporta- 
tion necessities would become the direct responsibility of the 
government to the country at large, but this officer would not 
operate the railroads nor appoint any of its officers or em- 
ployees. 

Suggestion is made that the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission may divide the United States into such number of 
regions as it may deem wise and as the President may ap- 
prove, and regional commissions should be created, consisting 
of one member for each of the states embraced in such 
region, to provide some regulating agencies convenient to 
the people of the several states. Decisions of the regional 
commissions should be final unless the Interstate Commerce 
Commission shall otherwise order. 

The state commissions, however, should continue to deal 
with the regulation of state public utilities, and to perform 
such other duties as may be imposed upon them by their 
respective states, but as to interstate commerce their powers 
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should. only. include the regulation of such of the intrastate 
duties of interstate carriers as do not affect other states, or 
the relative burden of furnishing and. sustaining the facil- 
ities and instrumentalities of commerce on which other states 


are likewise dependent. It seems quite clear that no state 
should. possess the power, or be willing for any other state 
to possess the power, to create discriminations between the 
traffic in one state and the traffic in another, or by inade- 
quate rates to make a smaller contribution than their sister 
states to the support of the transportation facilities on which 
both states are obliged to rely for the carrying of their traffic. 
No matter how able, or just, the state commissions may be, 
they are of themselves unable to relieve interstate carriers 
from the conflicts or burdens imposed by their own and 
other state laws. 

The ability to promptly initiate reasonable rates would be 
helpful to business, and would remove the uncertainty that 
has hurt railroad credit in the past. 


The Interstate Commerce Commission should also have 
the final power to decide minimum as well as maximum 
rates, and to determine the relations of rates and differentials 
whenever necessary. 


No scheme of railroad regulation can be successful unless 
there is provided in the statute itself an assurance that the 
returns from railroad operations will be sufficient to pay 
‘ operating expenses and taxes, to give a proper return on the 
investment, and to furnish a basis of credit adequate to pro- 
vide for the public needs for improved and extended facil- 
ities. Otherwise we will see a repetition of restricted rail- 
road credit with its disastrous consequences of limited facil- 
ities, inadequate for the commerce of the country. Practical 
experience demonstrates that only by accommodating the 
public is it possible for the carriers to be successful, and 
continue a sound system of finance for any period of time. 
' It is clearly in the public interest, and equitable to both 
labor and capital, that there should be no impairment or 
interruption of the movement of trains. Accordingly the 
secretary of transportation should have a wage regulatory 
board on which the public, the employees and the employers 
should have equal representation. Its conclusions should 
go to the secretary of transportation, who should be the final 
authority to decide wages and conditions of service. Pend- 
ing such investigation there should be no lock-outs and no 
interruptions of service. The scale of wages and the ex- 
pense incident to any change in working conditions recom- 
mended by the wage board, and approved by the secretary of 
transportation, when put into effect should be recognized in 
the making of rates as a legitimate expense in transportation 
in the public interest. . 

It is clear from the experience of the past and from the 
testimony already before this committee by the director gen- 
eral, and from the suggestions of the President of the United 
States to Congress, that existing laws should be modified to 
bring about further railroad unification and co-operation 
among the carriers. In the Pennsylvania System there are 
140 active corporations constituting the railroad system. 
While these 140 companies represent what were originally 
about 600 separate small companies, further unification is 
desirable on equitable terms, and could be accomplished bet- 
ter and quicker under national legislation. Therefore, as I 
assume the conditions on the Pennsylvania System to be 
typical of many of the larger systems, the interstate carriers 
should be given authority to acquire the property, stocks and 
securities of feeding and connecting lines in their territory, 
including lesser companies, and to accomplish consolidations 
and mergers subject to the approval of the secretary of trans- 
portation. In view of the manifest tendency of public 
opinion toward proper and useful consolidation of railroad 
properties, it is necessary to remember that the laws of many 
of the states, in their conflicting statutory provisions, and, in 
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their prohibitions against consolidations, constitute an in- 
superable obstacle in the way of carrying out any such policy 
unless national authority is obtained for it. 

Subject to his approval, the carriers should also be able 
to enter into agreements and understandings in respect to 
any co-operative arrangements based upon experience, which 
may be found in the public interest, and consistent with 
efficiency and economical railroad transportation. 

As a safeguard against delay or uncertainty that may 
ensue in making final financial settlements between the rail- 
roads and the government when released from federal con- 
trol, and to avoid any disruption of the financial structure 
of the country, it may be essential that provision should be 
made to fund the indebtedness of any carriers to the United 
States growing out of federal control. 

Federal incorporation of the existing interstate carriers 
may be essential to more effectually carry out the foregoing 
plan. All contract rights, assets and all powers and fran- 
chises, as far as possible, of the existing corporations should 
be preserved, in addition to such general powers as may 
be conferred upon the corporations by such federal incorpo- 
ration act. 

Under such a general system of responsible national regu- 
lation, containing statutory provisions that will insure rea- 
sonable and adequate rates, the railroad companies should 
be self-sustaining and able to properly serve the public, and 
they should not become an obstacle to industrial and com- 
mercial progress, nor weaken the financial and credit stabil- 
ity of the nation. Many different plans have been referred 
to in the public press as a basis for future railroad relations 
with the public and the government, but I believe that the 
principles of the plan suggested by the railroad executives 
should form the basis of future Congressional legislation, 
and will prove more satisfactory, and less costly than any 
other system of public regulation, control or ownership so far 
suggested. 

Benjamin C. Marsh, executive secretary and director of 
legislation of the Farmers’ National Council and the Farm- 
ers’ National Committee on Transportation, entertained the 
committee with an argument for government ownership and 
operation of the railroads, proposing that they be paid for 
by inheritance taxes and the taxation of profiteers. Pending 
the death of the rich men, he proposed a Liberty Loan to 
obtain $11,000,000,000 or $12,000,000,000 by popular sub- 
scription to buy the railroads. He objected to the proposal 
that railroad officers and employees should elect two-thirds 
of the directors of a government corporation and suggested 
five groups of directors, consisting of representatives of 
farmers, employees, merchants and manufacturers, non-com- 
mercial municipal associations and one-fifth to be selected by 
the President. He suggested that there should be at least 
one woman in each group. He opposed a five-year extension 
of federal control. 


Mr. Warfield’s Statement 


S. Davies Warfield, president of the National Association 
of Owners of Railroad Securities, submitted a supplemental 
statement on February 13 regarding the plan which he had 
previously presented and regarding the suggestions for a 
permanent solution made by Director General Hines. Mr. 
Warfield said in part: 

“The question has narrowed down to the well-recognized 
fact that a measure must be applied by one method or an- 
other, by which a given return to the railroads is assured 
whether guaranteed or not, that is sufficient to attract capital 
for their legitimate purposes; at the same time earnings are 
to be limited to a fair and reasonable return. Whether you 
make this measure the bonds or stocks, guaranteed by the 
government, or unguaranteed, of new and fewer regional 
corporations to be formed, to be exchanged for the bonds. or 
stocks of present railroad companies in such amounts: to the 
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security owners of each railroad as may represent their 
proportion of property and earnings of the company issuing 
them; or whether-you make the measure a fixed reasonable 
return on the aggregate of the investment in railroads taken 
in groups by adjusting rates to produce this return, the 
amount each railroad receives being dependent entirely 
upon its competing actively for business and as the result 
of efficient methods of operation—excess earnings beyond 
this return being used in the public interest—is the real 
question now before your committee. _ For, after all is said, 
one method or the other must be adopted sooner or later, 
unless you decide to turn the railroads back under the regu- 
latory methods of the past, and without defining what a 
“reasonable” or “fair” or “adequate” return to them means. 
This leaves the Interstate Commerce Commission to define 
it, without instruction as to policy, which has not been satis- 
factory or successful in the past. 


“Under the regional method guaranteed bonds or stocks- 


of the new and larger regional companies to be formed are 
to be exchanged for the bonds or stocks of each of the 
existing companies, in the proportion that you scale down 
the securities of each or adjust them. Under the second 
or the method we propose, present outstanding bonds or 
stocks remain, but the value of the securities of each railroad 
is dependent upon the actual property they represent and 
the percentage of return each railroad earns entirely through 
its own efforts, earnings in excess of the reasonable return 
being taken from it and under rates adjusted to the require- 
ments of the plan we have submitted. 

“The regional method means government ownership, for 
in any event, if a governmental guarantee on railroad secur- 
ities is to be thought of, it must necessarily carry with it, if 
not at first, eventually, the complete control and manage- 
ment of the companies, whose securities it guarantees. 
Incentive and initiative cannot be continued under this 
method of dealing with the subject. For as you exchange 
your bonds or stocks for bonds or stocks guaranteed by gov- 
ernment, of larger regional companies organized under fed- 
eral incorporation, whether permissive or compulsory or 
under a federal franchise, with federal management, in 
whole or in part, we have entered government ownership. 
Experience has proven that the return on such bonds or 
stocks would be limited to the guaranteed bonds or other 
senior securities issued in exchange and intended to repre- 
sent the main part of the supposed value of your property. 
What would represent so-called equity would likely never 
be reached in the distribution of earnings. 

“The concentration of railroad facilities in the larger 
regional companies managed by the government defeats real 
competitive service. Incentive, initiative and service will 
shrink in the proportion that you concentrate facilities. The 
readjustment of business and financial enterprise must 
await the settlement of the railroad problem under the 
regional method. The realignment of railroad values would 
be necessitated in the formation of new companies. The 
uncertainty attending the exchange of securities would dis- 
astrously affect general credit. 

“To endeavor to enforce consolidation of existing rail- 
road companies into fewer larger regional companies is not 
in the public interest. Enforcement of consolidation could 
be secured only through the operation of law of extremely 
doubtful validity. Enforced or voluntary, it would involve 
waiting until valuations are made of the properties, now 
in progress by the Interstate Commerce Commission, or an- 
other valuation body must be established, now hardly prac- 
ticable. 

“Tf consolidation is not enforced bui voluntary, the larger 
corporations become holding companies, and unless and until 
owners of billions of underlying bonds consent to exchange, 
which would be unlikely, you would have great companies 
organized issuing collateral trust securities. Their credit 
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would consequently not be high, even though the govern- 
ment should guarantee their securities for exchange and for 
sale for improvements to railroad properties. Any plan to 
secure the exchange of securities that permits underlying 
bonds of individual railroads to remain outstanding, or parts 
of other securities to stay undisturbed and hopes to secure 
the voluntary exchange of securities, whether bonds or stock, 
under valuation to be determined, and contends this can 
be done fairly rapidly is misleading. To institute consolida- 
tion into larger (holding) companies with issues of securities 
for exchange and for sale subject to underlying bonds, would 
not be attractive or calculated to give financial credit to 
future issues of railroad securities. Voluntary exchange 
of securities would not get you anywhere. An offer to ex- 
change a collateral trust security to be issued by the larger 
companies secured by such bonds and stocks as may volun- 
tarily be turned in for exchange, would not attract investors. 
The proportions of this class of investment required to be 
given to induce exchange would likely result in small reduc- 
tion, if any, in capitalization. We have had the experi- 
ences of the past in security exchanges of a single corpora- 
tion, with the usual ‘hold up.’ Do you not think this 
would become universal when the whole country would be 
filled with ‘protective committees’ and similar ‘helpful’ 
agencies? It might constitute a harvest for the bankers, but 
at the expense of the shippers, the public and the security 
owners. 

“For years past we have seen the general railroad situa- 
tion dominated by the managements of a few of the larger 
and more favorably situated railroads; for, through their 
influences in respect to the rate-making gateways of the 
country, in division of rates, and through their power, they 
have been able to favor certain seaport cities, certain local- 
ities and railroads in the disposition of freight. This policy 


will continue only in more aggravated form under this 


method. In the exchange of securities of present corpora- 
tions for those of the larger divisional corporations the same 
influences would necessarily control the larger corporations, 
for they would receive the greater amount of new securities 
issued. The advantages expected to be secured by dominat- 
ing railroad interests through compulsory federal incorpora- 
tion of railroads, will be just as well attained through the 
control of the larger corporations. Foreseeing this would 
not government take full control and complete management 
to prevent these things happening? We contend, therefore, 
that this method means government ownership. There can- 
not be worked out practically a partnership between govern- 
ment and the owners of the railroads, both in ownership 
and management, and it should not be. Any enterprise, the 
people, through government, guarantee, through government 
also should be operated. And if we are to have government 
ownership, let us have it unconcealed, ‘naked and un- 
ashamed.’ 

“If present federal control and operation is continued 
during the period when the proposed new companies are 
forming, securities guaranteed and present securities scaled, 
as suggested, you head the railroads directly into permanent 
government ownership. It is idle to say, as has been stated, 
that present federal control and operation can be extended, 
with definite purposes in the minds of those in control of 
it, and at the same time state that you do not favor gov- 
ernment ownership, when, perforce, you bring it about 
whether you favor it or not. Give me the direction of ex- 
tended federal control and operation. of the railroads for 
five years, or even three years, and under my direction they 
could be so operated that at the end of the period they would 
find themselves in the position of being forced to accept the 
larger company proposition, or government ownership, if 
it was my belief that it was desirable to eventually land 
them in one or the other direction. The attitude of one man, 
so placed, could determine and control the policy of the 
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nation in respect to these great enterprises. His political 
power, if he chose to exercise it, would be dangerous in the 
extreme. The power to enforce the payment of government 
loans to railroads is, in itself, an effective means to an end. 
One man wielding this great financial power alone, with 
the government back of him, can do many things to accom- 
plish his aims. 

“It is neither fair nor economically sound for the army 
of railroad employees to be placed under the control and 
under the political influences possible of being exercised by 
any such system. To say that it will not be so exercised by 
an appointee under a government as partisan as our own is 
not in accordance with the facts. And the higher in the 
councils of the administration that appoints him you place 
the man at the head, the greater political power you give 
him and the more he will exert it. If representatives of 
labor favor an extension of this system then they are mis- 
guided. It is-unsafe for either employees, shippers, the 
public or the owners, notwithstanding the fact that the rail- 
road executives have recommended the continuance of this 
system in even a more aggravated form. 

“The federal control act did not anticipate the operation 
of these individual railroad properties for the purpose of 
carrying out the theories of any one government official or 
set of officials. If Congress should unfortunately determine 
that larger regional companies shall be organized, then 
Congress at that moment ought to direct the federal official 
who will continue to operate the properties during the 21 
months remaining, just what he is to do with them in order 
that their owners and the country may promptly know the 
final result. But to extend the time for such operation with 
the power to continue to divert traffic and ‘unify’ railroad 
systems or parts of systems, so that under a war measure 
the business of the railroads, and in fact, part of their prop- 
erty, may be gradually absorbed, one by another, until you 
reach the point where it will not be possible to return them, 
is not what your act said, nor is it fair to the owners of the 
properties for this to be permitted. If Congress by act, will 
remove the legal barriers to the regulated combination of 
railroads, and will let the railroads of the country work out 
their own combinations along natural lines, not enforced 
lines, you will eventually secure service by such combination, 
as may be desirable, and such as the public interest de- 
mands. But this should proceed orderly under the super- 
vision of the Interstate Commerce Commission (and under 
the corporation we have proposed). 

“By the use of the means you have at your command, 
supplemented as proposed in our plan, early action can be 
secured without disturbing the existing railroad structure 
or financial credit, which the present situation, if nothing 
else, demands should not be done. Things are at a stand- 
still, Revolutionary policies, such as government ownership 
or compulsory consolidation, carry profound dangers. 
Congress might set in motion movements that it could not 


check.” 
Shippers Oppose Government Operation 


Guy M. Freer, president of the National Industrial Traffic 
League, said the league had adopted resolutions unalterably 
opposing government ownership or long-continued govern- 
ment operation of the railroads and expressing the belief that, 
prior to the return of the roads to corporate control and 
operation, some legislation should be enacted in the interest 
of the railroads as well as for the benefit of the public. 
Realizing that the time remaining will not permit thorough 
consideration of the subject and the passage of necessary 
legislation at this session, he offered recommendations for 
early consideration, followed by a general outline of the 
program proposed for future legislation. 

For immediate action the league recommended definite 
rejection of the proposal to extend the period of government 
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operation because it is convinced that necessary legislation 
can be enacted to permit the return of the properties to the 
owners within the time now fixed by law, and that diligent 
efforts be made to effect the return at an earlier date if 
necessary legislation can be had so that the return may be 
accomplished in an orderly way and with due regard to the 
interests of the public, including the investors in railroad 
securities. Pending the return to corporate control and opera- 
tion the league recommended that Section 10 of the federal 
control act be amended to provide that during the continu- 
ance of government operation, all rates, fares, charges, rules 
and classifications of the railroads under federal control, as 
shown in tariffs on file with the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, shall remain in full force and effect until changed 
by authority of the Interstate Commerce Commission. After” 
return to corporate operation jurisdiction over such rates, 
fares, etc., should be the same as prior to March 21, 1918. 
It was also recommended that provision be made requiring 
the director general to pay final judgments in suits for recov- 
ery of claims for losses, damages, overcharges, etc. Mr. 
Freer said that shippers never were convinced as to whether 
the director general has the authority to set aside state rates, 
but that the power has been exercised and they want it 
made certain during the remaining period of federal control. 
He then gave an outline of the suggestions of the league 
with respect to future legislation, which will be expressed 
more specifically at a later date if the committee desires, as 
follows: 

“We suggest repeal of anti-trust and anti-pooling legis- 
lation as affecting railroads, and the enactment of legis- 
lation permitting, encouraging and, in proper cases, requir- 
ing co-operative activities among common carriers, such as 
the pooling of cars, locomotives and other equipment; the 
joint use of terminals; also the merger of railroads within 
reasonable limitations and when approved by the commission 
as in the public interest. 

“In permitting pooling of traffic and of the revenue derived 
from such traffic it should be provided that the approval of 
the commission be first obtained, and that the service of 
the carriers to the public be not impaired by such pooling, 
and that the commission be authorized to dissolve such pools 
whenever the public interest may so require. 

“The commission should be given clear and complete au- 
thority to fix the divisions of joint rates, whether or not such 
joint rates were prescribed by the commission. 

“Amend fourth paragraph of Section 15 of the act to 
regulate commerce eliminating the provision that the com- 
mission may not, without the carrier’s consent, embrace in a 
through route substantially less than the entire length of its 
railroad, etc. 

‘“‘Amend Section 15 of the act to regulate commerce to give 
the commission authority to prescribe minimum rates, where 
the commission finds such action necessary in order to re- 
move unjust discrimination or to correct rates found to be so 
low as to place an undue burden on other traffic. 

“Give to the commission authority to regulate the issuance 
of railroad securities, and supervise the expenditure of the 
proceeds thereof. 

“Confer upon the commission power to authorize or require 
extensions, additional facilities and equipment of common 
carriers and to exercise general supervision over service, 
operation and maintenance. 

“Authorize the Interstate Commerce Commission to co- 
operate with state commissions, and to utilize, where prac- 
ticable, the services and facilities of such state commissions. 

“Enact such further legislation as may be necessary to 
give the commission jurisdiction to fully control interchange 
of traffic between rail and water carriers, the establishment 
of joint routes over such carriers, and to prescribe joint rates 
and the divisions thereof, or proportional rates where desir- - 
able, in order to encourage the development and use of water 
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transportation where economical and in the public interest: 

“We do not favor continuance of the amendment of August 
9, 1917, to Section 15 of the act to regulate commerce, which 
requires that schedules of rates must be approved by the com- 
mission before filing by carriers. We advocate initiation of 
rates by the carriers, subject to the suspension power of the 
commission as now embodied in Section 15. In connection 
with the initiation of rates by the carrier, we recommend that 
the commission be authorized to establish such machinery or 
prescribe such procedure as may be deemed desirable to pro- 
vide for publicity by the carrier of contemplated rate changes, 
and for conferénces between the carriers and the interested 
public before tariffs are filed, in order to prevent unnecessary 
litigation before the commission, and minimize demands upon 
the commission for the exercise of its suspension power. 

‘We earnestly insist that federal regulation of common 
carriers be vested in the Interstate Commerce Commission 


exclusiyely, and protest against legislation investing federal . 


regulatory authority in whole or in part in any other govern- 
mental department or agency.” 

Mr. Freer recommended that no legislation should be at- 
tempted at this session to interfere in any way with regulation 
by state authorities, saying that the shippers hope it will 
be possible to work out a plan of co-operation between the 
state and the federal commissions. 

The league, he said, is substantially in accord with the 
recommendations presented before the committee by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission and with the features of the 
Warfield plan that deal with regulation. As to the financial 
features of the plan the shippers felt that that represented 
a field which they should not enter into. Mr. Freer declared 
that the committee should give no heed to the suggestion that 
the Railroad Administration has not had a fair test. The 
people of the country never authorized it to make any test 
and never would have consented to government operation 
except for the war emergency. It undoubtedly could show 
an improvement over the first year’s operation, but the system 
is all wrong and ought to be abandoned. If the step of 
extending it for five years is taken, Mr. Freer declared, it 
can never be retraced. The Cincinnati Chamber of Com- 
merce, with 3,000 members, had taken a referendum vote 
which was ten to one against government ownership or con- 
tinued government operation and he thought that reflected 
the sentiment throughout the country. 


State and Interstate Rates 


C. W. Bunn, general counsel of the Northern Pacific, testi- 
fied briefly on February 13 advocating giving the Interstate 
Commerce Commission power to harmonize state and inter- 
state rates. No system of regulation will be successful, he 
said, unless it contains the elements of a power in the federal 
government, to be quickly and effectively exercised, to control 
the whole rate situation. He did not suggest that state com- 
missions be abolished nor any limitation of their functions, 
except that their rates from time to time ought to be reviewed 
by the Interstate Commerce Commission and if necessary 
brought into harmony with the interstate rates. The rate 
subject, he said, is essentially a unit and cannot be dealt 
with piece-meal or by state laws. He spoke with great 
respect for the state commissions, but insisted that the weak- 
ness of the state situation is that no state authority can look 
beyond its own borders and cannot regulate with reference 
to the entire system. He submitted a plan comparing the 
Minnesota intrastate rates with the interstate rates in the same 
territory as of January 1, 1918, which, he said, showed that 
the state rates are approximately two-thirds of the inter- 
state rates. These represent cases of plain discrimination 
against interstate commerce, he said, but no lawyer can 
say what a court or a commission will hold to be discrimina- 
tory. The Shreveport decision does not provide an adequate 
remedy without long proceedings and to determine what is 
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a reasonable rate ought not require three or four years of 
litigation. 

The plans which have been proposed for co-operation be- 
tween the state and interstate commissions, Mr. Bunn de- 
clared, represent a weak solution of the problem because each 
compromise is to some extent a surrender of federal authority 
and, moreover, would be ineffectual because a large propor- 
tion of the state rates are made, not by commissions, but by 
the legislatures, and the state commission is, therefore, 
powerless. As an example, he said the North Dakota legis- 
lature had recently passed a new rate bill making drastic 
reductions on all rates in the state. 

“No general and consistent policy can possibly be pursued 
and no definite aim can be realized,” Mr. Bunn said, “if 
the federal government and the states as heretofore are all 
free to act on the subject of rates within the field occupied 
by each under the old system. The closer one comes to a true 
appreciation of the problems of railway regulation, the more 
apparent it becomes that a railway is a unit; that it can no 
more be divided by state lines than by county lines; that any 
attempt to parcel out its regulation is doomed to failure, and 
that it cannot successfully serve several masters.” 

He proposed that the commerce act be amended by striking 
out the proviso in section one which excepts state rates and 
inserting the following: “and also to the extent hereinafter 
stated to the transportation of passengers or property wholly 
within any state,” and by adding to Section 13 a new para- 


graph providing that the Interstate Commerce Commission 
may after due notice and hearing establish such rules, orders, 
rates and practices applicable to transportation wholly within 
any state as it may find necessary to bring into harmony and 
to the same basis that the rates, orders, rules and practices 
applicable from time to time to commerce among the states. 


N. L. Amster Makes Suggestions 


Nathan L. Amster, president of the Investors’ Protective 
Association, filed with the committee a discussion of the rail- 
road problem and a plan for the future management and 
operation of the railroads. Mr. Amster included a long dis- 
cussion of railroad financial scandals and declared that his 
association is unalterably opposed to having the railroads 
return to pre-war conditions. Asked how many security 
holders his association represented, Mr. Amster said that 
he could probably claim 50,000 or 60,000 stockholders 
through his membership in protective committees of New 
Haven and Rock Island security owners. He declared that 
a repetition of the financial scandals cannot be prevented 
unless the management and financing of the railroads is 
forever put out of reach of the Wall street banking interests 
and he presented a plan providing for the incorporation of a 
national transportation corporation to absorb the stocks of 
all the railroads now operated under federal control and 
possibly others, with an authorized capital stock of $15,000,- 
000,000, to be managed by a board of governors composed 
of seven members named by the President to hold office for 
life, four members to be selected from the stockholders, one 
from the employees, one from the commercial or shipping 
interests and one to represent the government. 

The stock of the federal corporation would carry cumula- 
tive dividends up to 5 per cent and be limited to 6 per 
cent, all earnings in excess of the 6 per cent dividend to be 
distributed as follows: 40 per cent to be distributed among 
the employees on a percentage basis in proportion to their 
wages, 30 per cent to be set aside as a fund to be known 
as a bonus or merit fund as an incentive to employees for 
unusual service or inventions, and 30 per cent to be used 
for property improvements. Mr. Amster also proposed the 
creation of a permanent valuation adjustment commission 
appointed by the President to determine the fair value of the 
stocks to be acquired by the federal corporation. The board 
of governors under his plan would select its own chairman 
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annually and would employ a staff of five of the best techni- 
cal and. practical railroad engineers obtainable to co-operate 
with the board in all matters pertaining to the technical 
operation of the railroads. For the purpose of economic 
operation the railroads would be divided into five regional 
systems, each managed by a regional director. The plan 
also provided for a trust and finance corporation with a 
capital of $500,000,000 owned by the federal railroad cor- 
poration to do the financing for the railroad corporation, 
also a labor adjustment commission to settle labor disputes 
and adjust wage scales. 


Employees Representatives 


E. H. Morton, president of the Order of Railway Station 
Agents, which has a membership of about 4,000, endorsed the 
plan for an extension of federal control for three or five 
years, but said that if such a plan is not adopted the rail- 
roads should be returned by July 1, in order to relieve the 
uncertainty. He opposed permanent government ownership 
or the profit-sharing plan proposed by the brotherhoods, say- 
ing that either would destroy initiative and incentive and that 
the profit-sharing plan would be conducted at the expense of 
the great middle class. He also cited figures which he said 
he had seen in the Railway Age to show that the American 
railroads perform their service with a much smaller number 
of employees per mile of line than the government-owned 
railroads in Europe. 

P. J. Coyle, president of the Brotherhood of Railroad Sta- 
tion Employees, which he said had a membership of about 
15,000 baggage men, freight handlers, etc., endorsed the plan 
for a five-year extension, saying that this would afford time 
in which to work out a permanent plan. Asked his opinion 
as to government ownership, he said he had not made up 
his mind definitely, but that he would prefer government 
ownership to the former plan of private management. He 
said the attitude of railroad employees who are in favor of 
government operation is influenced mainly by the fear that 
if the railroads were returned to private management their 
wages would not be maintained. 


Commissioner Woolley’s Standard Rate Structure 


Robert W. Woolley, member of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, who testified before the committee in January 
recommending that the period of federal control be extended 
for five years in order, among other reasons, that a standard 
rate structure based upon a uniform mileage rate plus termi- 
nal charges might be substituted for the numerous rate-mak- 
ing plans now in effect, has filed with the committee a plan 
giving a general idea of what, in his judgment, would form 
a sound basis for such a standard rate structure, based on 
cost of service, including a return upon the investment. As- 
suming 6 per cent to be a fair return, he finds the total 
transportation cost borne by the public, based on 1916 fig- 
ures, assumes 25 per cent of this to be assignable to passen- 

- ger service, estimates that approximately one-third of the 
cost assignable to freight is required to meet the terminal 
expenses and finds that the average cost per car mile for 
the road haul service was approximately 11.37 cents. _ Esti- 
mating the carloads of freight originated by dividing the car 
miles by the average haul, he gets-an average terminal cost 
per car of approximately..$15.75. Using as units 12 cents 
per car mile and.$16..per. car to be generous,.Mr. Woolley 
has worked out a series of mileage scales, compared with the 
rates in effect,on June 30, 1916,,on certain selected commodi- 
ties. for varying distances. ‘Where: the rate is uniform,” 

' Mr. .Woolley -said,..in-explaining. his. plan, ‘“‘and. available 
alike. to all shippers. of like. commodities,.there can be. no 
unjust discrimination, undue preferences and: rate. inequali- 
ties,: either..veluntary, or involuntary—such.as..the present 
statutory) regulations..aim -to eliminate, but. with which..the 
present rate structure nevertheless is saturated.” 
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Central Western Region; 
First Annual Report 


HE ANNUAL REPORT submitted to the director general 
q by Hale Holden, regional director for the Central 

Western region, gives the following statement of 
economies effected : 


(A) Unification of Terminals and Stations 


Estimated 

saving 
r annum 
iRtARE CORBA, OREGRRGOE. «0 xo :0:s¥'4.6/0:0'5.0505.9.00 0 vine 5.00o ue $284,018 
Ticket offices consolidated (25 Cities)... .......ccececccscccecce 507,421 
ee EE OS ee ee ee 447,653 
Stations consolidated, joint passenger and freight............... 228,484 
Rearrangement of service into terminals..............eeeeeceee 435,937 
Consolidation of car-inspection forces...........ceecesesceeeces 1,360,196 
CITIMNOY "G0 © WINRUCENIEE , asso .o.0 uivis0'¥0 o'cisdeine Saree suiéidmlete ears 1,886,602 
Consolidation of mechanical forces and facilities............... 174,696 
Rearrangement of freight-train service...........ecseccceceees 272,151 
Consolidation and abandonment of railroads................000+ 291,900 
Telegraph department consolidations. .............esseeeeceees 29,171 
MOPOUIIEG: GE CCCIONG CIOIIES 6 oss es veiedles ebecshacheneceweeweuee 198,182 
Consolidation of general office forces and miscellaneous......... 326,204 
QUAN! Soar. ore as SRNL KE -Siais 46-9 sia. 5 NS AS ee aera oleae $6,442,620 


(B) Elimination of Passenger-Trains 


Passenger trains eliminated made a reduction of 15,500,784 
passenger-train miles per annum, resulting in an estimated 
annual saving of $11,231,317. In addition there was a re- 
duction in Pullman car service of 38,703,614 passenger-car 
miles, the saving resulting from which has not been trans— 
lated into terms of money. 


(C) Reduction in Organization 
General officers. 
Amount of salaries: 
Under corporate control, 1,466 officers..........cseeeeceecs $7,714,120 


Under federal control, 1,174 officers.......ccecccccccccsce 5,415,981 
_ , Saving ...... ee ee 2,298,138 
Elimination of off-line offices, saving.......ccccccccccccccevecs 2,674,256 
Reduction in valuation expenses chargeable to operating-expense 
MOCOANUR, DINQUAE. 0 4.650 0:05:00 t. v0.00 be c.cee acivne eipiee ny eames 100,449 
Discontinuance certain New York executive offices, amount...... 860,000 
SOU. 60 hers 6556000 v.devaWesnawanes ¥ ons eee eee $5,932,844 
(D) Miscellaneous Economies 
PEG. cissnls gen 69's wid 04 cas ais tees oe ee Rey eee en eae eee $119,376 
CIOROURL RAVOTRIMIGS » 5:5,5. 4:00 ».0'0is'e siheoih ee ew pea meen Tare RIE 1,345,842 
Discontinuance of membership in various associations........... 111,661 
Increased use of railroad wires for telegraph messages.......... 45,523 
PERE OUMNTNOME, A 65.0 bob sc ea kaecicoe tent enee ee terekaeen 107,208 
i Cee et $1,729,612 
Saving through economies by reason of simplified accounting 
between federal-controlled lines........ccccccsccccccecccvve 475,118 
AD 5 arate wit cama abs ain vs aOR OAS AER ee 2,204,730 
eee Nites, A. Gy Oa We csaciacsadaahetesemutiasecae seein sie 


Intangible Economies 


Since April, 1918, 124 Baltimore & Ohio locomotives have 
been received for general repairs, 95 of which have been re- 
paired and returned. During the past six months 95. loco- 
motives have been in service on eastern lines, and 39 are 
still on foreign lines. 

Rerouting of traffic—Many shippers have adopted direct 
routing of traffic as a policy of their own besides what the 
roads have done. 

An average of 4,672 cars per week are now saved by means 
of the sailing-day plan. Especial aticntion has been given 
to the most economical and direct routes in the handling of 
traffic between San Francisco territory, southern California 
points on the one hand and northwestern territory om the 
other, and middle west terminals and junctions. In conse- 
quence, as an important illustration, the movement of Cali- 
fornia deciduous and citrous fruits has been handled with 
better general satisfaction than ever before. 

From. September 1. to-December 21,,reports.from lines in 
this region show a total of 29,137 cars rerouted -by railroad 
direction, with an, aggregate saving. of 3,977,844 car miles, 
or. an average of 137 miles per.car,; but;the; voluntary action 
of shippers, -has.resulted in. a,larger; saving ;of,,.car. miles in 
the aggregate than that accomplished by. the railroads. 
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Movement of Business 


Not at any time has there been a congestion or accumula- 
tion of freight traffic of consequence, because the loading and 
movement were closely policed and when necessary the proper 
regulating measures were enforced, as evidenced by the grain 
permit system adopted and in effect since September 18, which 
action was necessary on account of the unprecedented heavy 
grain movement during the months of July and August, 
resulting in all available storage facilities at primary mar- 
kets being rapidly filled. 


The influenza epidemic incapacitated a very large number ~ 


of operating and mechanical department employees, inter- 
fered to a certain extent with the free movement of traffic, 
but no serious congestions or delays resulted. The car supply 
generally was ample to meet requirements, with the exception 
of short periods during the peak movement of seasonable 
commodities. 

Some difficulty was experienced in fully meeting the car 
requirements for early movement of range cattle and sheep, 
due primarily to the desire of all shippers to move at the 
same time, and it was impossible to protect all loading upon 
demand, but the business was moved with general satisfac- 
tion and consistent with facilities at primary markets to 
receive. In November and December the offerings of hogs 
for shipment have been greatly in excess of capacity of mar- 
kets to absorb, which has made necessary the adoption of 
the permit plan. 

During six months 581 solid trains of California fruit were 
run to the Missouri River and Chicago, with a total of 22,561 
cars, an average of 38 cars per train; also 147 special trains 
from Colorado, containing 4,514 cars, an average of 31 cars 
per train. All special trains have been operated upon con- 
servative schedules, and the trains filled to reasonable ton- 
nage with non-perishable freight. The growers and dis- 
tributors have expressed general satisfaction with the serv- 
ice rendered. 

Since July 1, 1,037 special oil trains have moved over 
roads within this region from the mid-continent field, with 
a total of 30,821 cars, an average of 29 cars per train. In 
addition to this, 124 special trains were operated from 
Wyoming and California, with a total of 3,983 cars, or an 
average of 33 cars per train. 

Troop movements to the Atlantic seaboard have aggre- 
gated 682 trains and 301,869 men, averaging 443 men per 
train. With but few exceptions, all trains were operated 
upon schedule and without any serious accidents. Wherever 
possible special trains have been run for all commodities 
moving in volume for certain destinations (fruit, oil, grain, 
etc.), enabling us to route the trains so as to avoid congested 
terminals. A total of 1,969 trains, with 63,939 cars, an 
average of 32 cars per train, have been so handled. The 
sailing-day plan has been made effective at 106 points in this 
region, resulting in a saving of 261,508 cars per year. 

Some complaint has been made by the shipping public in 
connection with the sailing-day plan, due to alleged dis- 
crimination from a competitive standpoint. I feel that these 
complaints will be eliminated when the plan is more gener- 
ally adopted in the other regions and is put into effect as 
between the eastern producing centers and the western con- 
suming points. 


Engines and Cars 


The number of locomotives on lines in this region July 13 
was 12,364, and the number out of service was 1,907, or 
16.15 per cent of power. The number of locomotives on line 
December 14 was 12,454, with 2,150 out of service for 
repairs. or 17.2 per cent. The number of locomotives turned 
out cf shops during the week of July 13 was 856, against 
811 December 14. This decrease of 45 engines was due to 
shops going on eight hours December 9, but shows an in- 
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crease of 137 locomotives repaired over December 14 last 
year. Total men employed in locomotive department July 
13 was 61,870, and on December 14, 65,867, an increase of 
3,997 men. 

The number of revenue freight cars on lines June 22 was 
352,484, of which 5.5 per cent were on shop tracks for light 
and heavy repairs. Comparing June 22 with December 14, 
shows that while there were 16,179 more revenue cars on 
the region, the percentage of total bad orders to revenue 
cars on lines was 4.9 per cent. 


Maintenance and Construction 


Railroads in the Central Western Region have been well 
maintained, although the full quota of rail and ties, because 
of war conditions, has not been received by all lines. Labor 
supply likewise has, for the same reasons, been subnormal 
during most of the year, but by reason of the favorable 
climatic conditions during the fall and the late arrival of 
winter weather in the territory east of the Rocky Mountains, 
it has been possible to overcome a great deal of the delay 
which existed in the earlier part of the season. 

All lines have reported that their general maintenance con- 
ditions compare favorably with a year ago, particularly as 
far as track and roadbed are concerned. Marked progress 
has been made in specially authorized work during November 
and December. With an improved supply and delivery of 
rail, ties, and other material, which is now anticipated, it 
may be confidently predicted that before the year 1919 is 
far advanced such maintenance work as has been delayed 
will be fully completed and all new work authorized, except- 
ing where delayed or deferred for special reasons, will be 
well on toward completion. 

The regional purchasing committee has attended to the dis- 
tribution of ties reaching this region on the north bank of 
the Ohio river, and in addition there was shipped between 
August 15 and December 15 to railroads outside of this 
region approximately 1,000,000 ties. The tie-treating depart- 
ment has been productive of much benefit and the quality of 
tie treatment has been improved. Investigations have been 
made under the direction of the committee toward the loca- 
tion of one or more tie-treating plants in the Rocky Mountain 
territory so as to utilize vast supplies of native timber avail- 
able for tie manufacture in that general territory. The organ- 
ization of the stores department is expected to develop ma- 
terial saving in the handling of stores and reduction in the 
amount of stock necessary to be carried. 


Fuel Conservation Section 


A supervisor of fuel conservation has been appointed and 


good results are already in evidence. The fuel practices of 
each line have been examined; locomotives in service are 
ridden and aid given to firemen in improving firing practice. 
Staff meetings on each line have been held, attended by all 
officials concerned in the problem of fuel conservation, and 
enthusiasm to accomplish results has thereby been aroused. 
On all roads fuel departments have been organized with a 
man in charge, with necessary assistants to ride locomotives 
instructing engineers and firemen. 


Safety Section 


A regional supervisor of safety has been appointed, and 
active work has been carried on throughout the region. 
Safety supervisors are now employed on each line, devoting 
practically all their time to intensifying safety work. There 
has been an appreciable decrease in accidents during the 
past four months and further improvement in results is 
certain to occur from the ample support which the movement 
is securing from all lines in the region. General, division, 
shop, terminal and local committees, aggregate 362 com- 
mittees, representing a total of approximately 6,800 com- 
mitteemen. 











February 21, 1919 


Freight Claims 
A supervisor of loss and damage has been appointed and 
conferences have been held with officials in charge of this 
work at various points. Rapid progress is being made 
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toward uniform methods of handling claims and for pre- 
vention work, and meetings are being held at local points 
with officers and employees connected with the handling of 
freight. — 


A Suggestion Concerning Today’s Railroad Problem’ 


Railroads Cannot Eat Their Cake and Have It; Government 
Guarantee and Private Operation Irreconcilable 


By Otto H. Kahn 


'T IS ONE OF THE CHARACTERISTIC QUALITIES of the Ameri- 
| can people to learn quickly. One year’s experience has 

sufficed to demonstrate to the people at large that govern- 
ment operation of railroads means deterioration in service, 
higher cost, lessened eagerness to please the shipper and 
study his convenience—not to mention the menace of poli- 
tics becoming a determining factor in the fixing of wages, 
in new construction, betterments, etc. 

The program, in support of which I believe public opinion 
crystallizing more and more, is: 

Let the government exercise strong and comprehensive 
control, but fair and constructive, not punitive or 
strangling. 

Let those features of operation, which under govern- 
ment management have proved advantageous and con- 
venient to the public, be preserved and those features 
of legislation and administration, which experience has 
shown to be unduly and unwisely hampering, be 
abolished. 

Without eliminating state commissions, let their func- 
tions be so adjusted as to avoid conflict with the federal 
commission in matters of rate-making and security 
issues. 

Let railroading then be thrown open to private initia- 
tive and enterprise, and competition in service; make 
it an attractive field for capital, and, above all, for men 
of ability and vision. 

If there is one thing less desirable than outright govern- 
ment operation, it is government control so minute, hamper- 
ing and all-pervasive as to be tantamount to government 
operation without corresponding responsibility. Most of the 
plans which have been put forward within recent weeks from 
individual quarters, would mean this very thing. Their 
authors start by declaring themselves utterly opposed to 
government operation, and then devise a set of provisions, 
which to all intents and purposes, are equivalent to govern- 
ment operation, or would necessarily lead to it. A feature 
common to all such plans, and, in my opinion, their fatal 
defect and largely the explanation of their self-contradic- 
tory characier, is that they are based upon a permanent 
government guarantee of minimum earnings for the railroads. 

The two things, i. e., private management and permanent 
government guarantee of earnings, are simply not recon- 
cilable. The railroads cannot eat their cake and have it. 
You cannot rent your house to some one and then expect 
to be master in your house. If the railroads want to 
have private management in fact, instead of merely in name, 
they must take their chances and rely upon public opinion 
for a square deal. If they are not willing to do that, if 
they ask the people to protect them by giving them a perma- 
nent guarantee of minimum earnings, the people will rightly 





*An abstract of a paper read before the Brooklyn Chamber of Com- 
merce, February 18, 1919. 


insist upon such minute and exacting safeguards as to amount 
to government operation. 

Personally, I am wholly opposed to the timid opportunism 
which would barter away the reality of private: initiative 
and enterprise for a permanent governmental guarantee of 
earnings. If we cannot as citizens be convinced that bureau- 
cratic management is preferable to individual effort, we 
must not as stock or bondholders permit ourselves to be 
bribed into making a compromise with our convictions. And 
I am optimistic enough to believe that by deserving the good- 
will and confidence of the people, and making adequate 
efforts to keep them correctly informed, the railroads will 
get a square deal from the people. 

I think, indeed, that public opinion has come to recognize, 
not from tender regard for the railroads, but from enlight- 
ened self-interest, that the roads must be given such treat- 
ment henceforth and permitted such opportunity as will 
attract a free flow of capital; because, otherwise, one of 
two things is bound to result: stagnation in the railroad 
industry, which means inadequate and insufficient service 
for a growing and developing country, or government own- 
ership and operation. 

If we are agreed that what we want is real private man- 
agement under strict but fair, workable and constructive 
government supervision and regulation, with no permanent 
guarantee of earnings (but rather profit-sharing with the 
government and perhaps with labor), it seems to me that 
the framing of appropriate legislation presents no extraordi- 
nary difficulty, provided that an equitable basis of rate- 
making is established and defined with sufficient preciseness 
to enable the railroads to obtain actually, instead of merely 
theoretically, as heretofore, the protection of the courts 
against the imposition of unduly low rates. 

Scientific rate-making is an impossibility. A mathemati- 
cal, uniformly applicable formula for rate-making might 
have been possible when the railroads started to come into 
being. It is no longer possible now. The rate structure is 
the product of a great many years of testing, experimenting, 
adapting, bargaining between the railroads and shippers, 
consumers, ports, etc., in short, of evolution. It is of infinite 
intricacy, of manifold and subtle inter-relationship. 

Even the true value of railroad properties, as ascertained 
by valuation (to the extent that it can be so ascertained) 
can merely be one of the factors in rate making. As a 
matter of fact, I believe that from the practical point of view 
a valuation of railroad properties such as the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission has been engaged in for several years at 
the expense of prodigious labor and of many millions of 
dollars, will prove largely futile, because I think a fair 
appraisal on such principles as the courts will uphold, will 
show that the railroads on the whole are not over-capitalized 
and that existing rates certainly do not err on the side of 
giving more than a fair return. 
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But I realize that to satisfy public opinion, a large portion 
of which suspects the railroads of taxing the people to pay 
dividends on watered stock, an authoritative appraisal of 
the true values of railroad properties must be had. 

Until the valuations are completed, let the I. C. C. or 
other authority (having first been granted exclusive power 
in rate-making) be directed to consider the existing rates 
as prima facie fair and reasonable on the basis of existing 
wages and costs, subject to such adjustment of inequalities 
or injustices between localities and shippers as the I. C. C. 
may determine (or better still, a committee of railroad presi- 
dents and shippers subject to the I. C. C.’s casting vote in 
case of disagreement). 

If wages and cost of materials decrease, let rates decrease 
proportionately (as determined, say every six months), but 
in no event, pending the completion of the valuation, below 
figures which would produce as near as may be an aggregate 
return equivalent to the rental now being paid by the govern- 
ment for the use of the railroads, plus a fair return upon 
such new money as may be put into the properties. 

In the new railroad legislation about to be framed by 
Congress let it be precisely defined, instead of having merely 
a vague and unenforceable formula as heretofore, what items 
are to be considered by the I. C. C. (or such regional bodies 
as may be appointed) in fixing rates. The principal ones 
amongst those items are, of course: Wages, cost of materials, 
a return on the fair value of railroad properties at a sufficient 
rate to attract new capital and stimulate enterprise. It is 
surely not beyond the capacity of language to define with 
clarity what items enter into the cost of a product. The pro- 
duct which railroads are selling is transportation of passen- 
gers and goods. The price of the product is the rate. 

I should like to add that, whilst I believe the number of 
separate railroad corporations could with advantage be 
greatly diminished and the absorption of the weaker lines 
by the strong lines should in the interest of good service to 
the public be facilitated and encouraged, I am opposed to 
the suggestion that the number of independent systems should 
be so reduced as to give the country over to a very few great 
regional combinations. My antagonism to this proposal rests 
on the ground that I believe it would diminish competition 
to the vanishing point and soon lead to government operation 
in fact, if not in name. 


The Largest Plate Mill in the World 


HE LUKENS STEEL COMPANY, Coatesville, Pa., has for 
ch the fourth time in its history the largest plate mill in 

the United States. 
first boiler plate in America was made in about 1820, had 
in 1890 a 120-in. plate mill which was later rebuilt to the 
134-in. size; in 1903 a 140-in. unit was placed in service, 
and now with a 204-in. No. 5 mill it has for the fourth time 


This company, at whose plant the 


the largest mill in the United States. This mill also exceeds 
anything in any other country, exceeding the 178-in. mill of 
the Witkowitz Works in Austria and the 168-in. mill in the 
British Isles. 

This new mill is capable of rolling plates up to 192 in. in 
width and circular pieces a few inches wider, with compara- 
tively little variation in the gage at the center of the plate. 
When the construction of this large mill was contemplated 
attempts were made to build a 180-in. three-high mill after 
the accepted American practice. When it came to obtaining 
the chilled rolls of the size and weight desired, however, 
there was no manufacturer to be found in this country who 
could be persuaded to undertake the contract. Such a mill 
required chilled rolls 50 in. in diameter, which was larger 
than anything the roll makers had ever attempted. This 
new mill is built on the principle of the two-high reversing 
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plate stand commonly used in the British Isles. This ar- 
rangement enables the use of operating rolls of smaller 
diameter and thereby overcomes the difficulty of obtaining 
the large chilled rolls. These operating rolls are 34 in. in 
diameter and have a working face of 204 in. with 27-in. 
necks. They weigh about 30 tons each. The $0-in. diameter 
backing rolls are made of cast steel with 36-in. necks and 
weigh about 60 tons each. Special provision was made for 
removing the smaller chilled rolls for grinding, which is 
done in a special grinding machine built by the Norton 
Company. This is the largest grinder ever constructed for 
this class of work. 

It was necessary to use a housing of a built-up type as it 
is so large that the machining and transportation of a hous- 
ing cast in one piece would be impossible. Each housing 
weighs 400,000 lb. 

The mill will handle ingots up to 60,000 lb. in weight. 
When it is operated to full capacity it is estimated that it 
will roll from 4,000 to 5,000 tons a week. With the other fur- 


The New No. 5 Mill for 192-in. Plates, Lukens Steel Company - 


naces in operation and an additional two more which are 
contemplated, the Lukens Steel Company will have an es- 
timated annual capacity of about 500,000 tons of finished 
plate. This company furnishes the greater part of the rail- 
road locomotive boiler steel used in this country. 


Abolition of the office of comptroller of the currency, held 
by John Skelton Williams, who is also director of the Di- 
vision of Finance and Purchases of the Railroad Administra- 
tion, which has been under discussion in the Senate, was 
taken up in the House last Saturday by Representative Mc- 
Fadden, of Pennsylvania, who introduced a bill and a joint 
resolution to abolish the office of comptroller of the cur- 
rency and to provide for an investigation of the official con- 
duct of Mr. Williams in his capacity as comptroller and also 
in his capacity as director of finance and purchases. Mr. 
McFadden presented a letter stating that the comptroller of 
the currency had notified a bank in Pennsylvania that unless 
steps were taken to convert the company into a national 
bank the railroad deposits would be removed to a national 
bank. He also said that Mr. Williams had refused to grant 
advances to railroads in certain cases unless the trusteeship 
under a mortgage was changed to some other trustee that 
was acceptable to Mr. Williams. 
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The Rivers and Harbors bill, containing appropriations 
aggregating $33,000,000, was passed by the Senate on Wednes- 
day of this week. It contains amendments calling upon 
the International Joint Commission to ascertain what im- 
provement of the St. Lawrence river from Lake Ontario to 
the sea is necessary to make the stream navigable for ocean- 
going vessels, and instructing the United States Board of 
Engineers to report what water routes are practicable be- 
tween the Great Lakes and the Hudson river for ocean- 
going vessels. 


Engineering Council, New York, has sent a letter to the 
Governors of all States urging the appointment of a recon- 
struction committee in each State, a proper proportion of 
whose members shall be engineers of prominence, to study 
means whereby employment may be provided for skilled men 
of various trades in constructive work. The large number of 
men now returning from military service makes it possible 
to recruit. organizations of men of above average ability and 
they can be employed to good advantage on the large public 
works which must be done. 


The Secretary of War has announced that the President 
has approved the sending of two companies of American rail- 
way troops to Murmansk to facilitate the prompt withdrawal 
of American and Allied troops from North Russia. The de- 
sire for the railway troops is based on the fact that supplies 
and reinforcements for Archangel during the winter have to 
go by railroad south from Murmansk to a point near the 
southern extreme of the White Sea and that the operation of 
this railroad is believed to be absolutely necessary to guaran- 
tee the prompt movement of reinforcements and supplies to 
Archangel and the movement of troops south of that point. 


The running of freight trains on Sunday has been par- 
tially suspended on the main line of the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road. On February 8, and again on February 15, orders 
were issued at Altoona to send out no slow freight between 
6 p. m. on Saturday and 12:01 on Monday morning, except 
for coke and limestone. This arrangement is similar to 
that which was in force several years ago. The Youngstown 
(Ohio) Vindicator of Monday, February 17, reports that, 
for the first time since 1907, the switching crews in that city 
were idle on Sunday, the 16th, except in the yards of the 
Baltimore & Ohio and the Pennsylvania, where also there 
was considerable shrinkage of traffic. It was estimated that 
more than 500 men were enjoying an unusual Sunday rest. 


Gustav Lindenthal, designer of the Hell Gate bridge, has 
laid before the New York-New Jersey Port and Harbor 


Development Commission an elaborate plan for the improve- 


ment and enlargement of transportation facilities in and near 
New York city involving an estimated expenditure of $211,- 
000,000, riot including river front improvements. The plan 
includes a single span bridge across the North river, a belt 
railroad in New Jersey laid on a semi-circle of 15 or 20 miles 
radius; a tunnel under the North river and another to connect 
with Staten Island; an elevated freight railroad on the west 
side of Manhattan; a freight classification yard on the 
meadows between Jersey City and Newark, a passenger 
station in New York, subway connections to the Grand 
Central Terminal, and other facilities. Mr.' Lindenthal does 
not overlook the high prices now prevailing, but says that 
the preparation of plans and the studies preliminary to doing 
actual work should be begun at once. 


The New York Central Magazine, announced several weeks 
ago, made its initial appearance on February 10. It is a book 
of 100 pages, 8 in. x 10% in., and about 40 pages are filled 
with advertisements; and, says the editorial announcement, 
the advertisers are to pay the cost. of producing the magazine. 
The reading pages are filled with a great variety of matter, 
of interest to different classes of employees, much of it con- 
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sisting of letters from officers and employees, and other 
original matter. There are departments for men in the op- 
erating, the mechanical, the accounting, the engineering, the 
traffic, the claim, the marine and the safety departments. The 
personal matter relating to employees has evidently been 
prepared with great care and there are numerous portraits. 


Denver & Rio Grande 


In last week’s issue of the Railway Age, page 412, total 
operating expenses of the Denver & Rio Grande were er- 
roneously shown as $2,955,559. A 9 was substituted for a 4 
and the correct figures are $2,455,559. 


Railroad Club of Washington 


One hundred and twenty employees of the Railroad Ad- 
ministration in the city of Washington have organized the 
Railroad Club of Washington. W. C. Kendall, manager of 
the Car Service Section of the Railroad Administration, was 
elected president. 


Lehigh & New England 


In last week’s issue of the Railway Age, page 416, the oper- 
ating revenue of the Lehigh & New England was shown as 
$2,989,895, although freight revenue alone was shown as $3,- 
679,107. Total operating revenues should have been shown 
as $3,989,895. 


American Institute of Consulting Engineers 


At the annual meeting of the American Institute of Con- 
sulting Engineers the following members of council were 
elected to take the place of those retiring: S. Whinery, 
Desmond FitzGerald and J. Parke Channing. 

At the council meeting on February 5, the following officers 
were elected: L. B. Stillwell, re-elected president; A. M. 
Hunt, vice-president, and F. A. Molitor, secretary and 
treasurer. 


Association of Railway Executives 


Robert S. Lovett, president of the Union Pacific; R. M. 
Calkins, president of the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul, 
and W. H. Finley, president of the Chicago & Northwestern, 
have been elected members of the standing committee of 
the Association of Railway Executives to succeed to the 
places temporarily held by C. B. Seger, who recently re- 
signed as president of the Union Pacific; A. J. Earling, who 
recently resigned as chairman of the Chicago, Milwaukee 
& St. Paul, and E. M. Hyzer, vice-president of the Chicago 
& Northwestern. 


Automatic Train Control 


One of the things for which we think the U. S. Railroad 
Administration is to be commended is the recent appointment 
of a committee reviving the study and testwork looking to the 
possible adoption of automatic train control apparatus. In 
every accident investigation for many months made by the 
Bureau of Safety of the I. C. C., in which it has been feasible 
to imagine how an automatic stop would have been a sure 
preventive, the report has intimated that the failure to ‘have 
the automatic stop in use was a matter of neglect. If what 
Mr. Borland says holds water, i. e., that such devices are now 
available for use, Mr. McAdoo would have ordered their 
installation. The fact that he ordered ‘standardization of 
locomotives showed, and showed only, that he was ready to 
go any length to make the newspapers talk of the: great im- 
provements he was bringing about, away in advance of any- 
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thing the private managements had ever done. As a publicity 
value, automatic train control would have beaten standard- 
ization of locomotives all hollow. Why didn’t McAdoo 
order it on? There is still no report of any definite action. 
Study, study; test, test, is all that is contemplated. Why not 
immediate action?—Railroad Herald. 


Michigan Central Has Good Showing 


The table in the January 31 issue, page 323, “Revenues and 
Expenses of Railroads,” showed a net operating income for 
the Michigan Central for 11 months of the calendar year, 
1918, of $13,533,030. Through a typographical error, the 
next column of the table showed this as a decrease of 
$2,362,331, as compared with the net operating income of the 
corresponding -11 months of 1917. As a matter of fact, this 
was an increase of $2,362,331 over the corresponding 11 months 
of 1917. The Michigan Central is among the enviable mi- 
nority of roads that did better in net in 1918 than it did in 
1917. 


Government Price Adjustment 


Following a series of conferences between members of the 
Cabinet and others, a meeting was held in Washington on 
February 5, called by the Secretary of Commerce, to consider 
the industrial situation, with particular reference to unem- 
ployment and the prospect of resumption of active buying. 
The establishment of a satisfactory level of prices at this 
time offers particular difficulties, because war prices, as fixed, 
are recognized as abnormal; on the other hand, there is no 
prospect in the immediate future of the restoration of pre- 
war prices. It was felt that wages would remain on a higher 
level than before the European war and that no readjustment 
in the true wages of labor, as measured by purchasing power, 
should be attempted now. It was the sense of the meeting 
that the fine spirit of voluntary co-operation in industry 
which had proved such a valuable factor in the conduct of 
the war should be availed of to ease and expedite the proces- 
ses of readjustment and that the manufacturers of the coun- 
try would be willing to take the first step. 

Carrying out the spirit of this meeting, the Secretary of 
Commerce, acting with the approval of the President, will 
organize a Board to confer with representatives of the basic 
industries of the country to examine conditions in industry 
with a view to the formulation of a scale of prices at which 
the government departments and other buyers would be 
justified in buying freely and at which the manufacturers 
would be willing to sell with a view to maintaining or 
restoring business activities to a full volume. George N. Peek 
of Moline, Ill., a former member of the War Industries Board, 
is to be chairman of the new board. He will select six associates, 
one of whom will be named by the Railroad Administration. W. 
M. Ritter, formerly head of the hardwood section of the War 
Industries Board, has been appointed to supervise organization 
executive work. Secretary Redfield has announced that neither 
price-fixing nor price maintenance is contemplated but that imme- 
diate action is proposed to suggest proper price levels. 

If this conference results in reductions of prices in basic 
industries, it is probable that the Railroad Administration 
will place some large orders for railroad materials and 
supplies, provided Congress makes the $750,000,000 addition 
to its revolving fund. The Railroad Administration has 
been in negotiation with the steel companies regarding orders 
for rails, but there has been a disagreement on the price 
question. 


Future of Gas and Electric Welding 


At a joint meeting of the American Institute of Electrical 
Engineers and American Institute of Mining Engineers, on 
Wednesday afternoon, February 19, five papers were pre- 
sented on the subject of welding, as follows: Microstructure 
of Iron Deposited by Electric Arc Welding, by G. F. Com- 
stock; Path of Rupture in Stee] Fusion Welds, by S. W. Mil- 
ler; Welding Mild Steel, by H. M. Hobart; Electric Welding 
in Shipbuilding, by S. V. Goodall, and Fusion in Arc Welding, 
by O. H. Eschholz. 
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A lively discussion followed their presentation during 
which it was suggested that as so much had been done in the 
way of making repairs, particularly by the railroads during 
the past two years, the time was ripe for bringing the 
welding processes permanently into the field of construction. 
It was pointed out that there are many variables to be de- 
termined in order to secure a good weld and that successful 
welding is dependent upon uniformity of results. For this 
reason it was stated that the welding operator must be both 
skilled and conscientious, and a diversity of opinion was ex- 
pressed in the discussion as to whether the operator should 
be a skilled engineer or whether the average worker could 
be taught to do good welding work. 

The particular significance of the presentation of the papers 
and the discussion lies in the fact that welding is demanding 
so much of the attention of our best engineers. This in itself 
is sufficient indication that the constantly increasing use of 
welding is to be expected. Conclusions indicated by the dis- 
cussion were that both gas and electric welding had come to 
stay and that we may prepare for the time when the average 
mechanic must learn the use of the welder, just as he has 
had to learn the use of the hammer and chisel. 


Railway Regiments’ Tobacco Fund 


The Railway Regiments’ Tobacco Fund, to which 146 rail- 
way supply companies contributed, made seven shipments of 
tobacco, amounting to approximately eight tons, to railway 
regiments in service in France. Owing to the congestion in 
the transport service during the summer on account of the 
great number of troops going over, it was found that this 
tobacco was not being delivered to the regiments to which it 
was consigned, and shipments were, therefore, postponed 
until the transport service could be organized to the point 
where delivery was assured; but the movements of the vari- 
ous railway regiments were so uncertain that it was finally 
decided not to make any further shipments. The total 
amount subscribed to this fund was $16,129.94, of which 
$10,056.05 was spent for tobacco, leaving $6,073.89 still in the 
hands of the committee handling the fund. This sum is ap- 
proximately 37.5 per cent of the amount subscribed, and the 
committee, in making arrangements for the closing of the 
fund, has decided to return to the contributors 37.5 per cent 
of each subscription received. This will amount to practically 
all the funds available, with the exception of a few dollars, 
which will be utilized to defray expenses. ‘In requesting sub- 
scriptions it was specifically stated that they were only to 
be made up to the end of the year 1918, and accordingly, all 
checks received since December 31, 1918, are to be returned. 

The Railway Regiments’ Tobacco Fund was initiated by 

F. A. Poor, president of the P. & M. Company, Chicago, and 
in order to raise the necessary funds, a committee, composed 
of Mr. Poor, as chairman, and R. P. Lamont, president of 
the American Steel Foundries; George A. Post, president of 
the Standard Coupler Company and of the Railway Business 
Association (1918); E. H. Bell, president of the Railway 
Supply Company and of the Railway Appliances Association 
(1918); J. M. Hopkins, president of the Camel Company, Chi- 
cago, and A. C. Moore, vice-president, Safety Car Heating & 
Lighting Company as members, was organized. Samuel O. 
Dunn, editor of the Railway Age, was secretary of the com- 
mittee, and John R. Washburn, vice-president of the Con- 
tinental Commercial Bank, Chicago, acted as treasurer of the 
fund. 


American Electric Railway Association 


Arrangements are progressing rapidly for the dinner in 
connection with the annual meeting of the American Electric 
Railway Association to be held at the Waldorf-Astoria, New 
York, March 14. The speakers for the evening are announced 
as follows: Warren G. Harding, United States Senator from 
Ohio; Lindley M. Garrison, former secretary of war, and 
now receiver of the Brooklyn Rapid Transit System, and 
B. A. Hegeman, Jr., representing the manufacturer members 
of the association. J. H. Pardee, president of the American 
Electric Railway Association, will preside. 
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Coal loading for the week ended February 1 was 178,688 
cars, as compared with 207,547 in the corresponding week 
of 1918. Loading for the following week is estimated at 
165,716 cars, as compared with 215,867. 


Major Gen. W. M. Black, chief of engineers of the United 
States Army, has been elected chairman of the Port and 
Harbor Facilities Commission of the United States Shipping 
Board, succeeding E, F. Carry, who resigned recently. 


War time regulation of the coal trade virtually will cease 
on March 1, according to an announcement of the Fuel Ad- 
ministration. That date has been tentatively fixed for the 
abrogation of the order prohibiting the shipment of coal for 
reconsignment and also the order under which all shippers 
of coal at tidewater were required to consign their coal to 
the Tidewater Coal Exchange. 


Counting barges already built or in course of construc- 
tion and twenty new power barges soon to be ordered, the 
United States Railroad Administration will have for service 
on the New York State barge canal a fleet of 95 barges; three 
wooden, 50 of steel, 21 concrete and 20 self propelled steel 
barges. It is said that the aggregate carrying capacity of 
these vessels will be 50,000 tons. 


At a representative meeting of shippers, wholesalers and 
consumers of coal held recently at the office of the National 
Coal Association, at Washington, resolutions were adopted 
declaring that the present demurrage regulations on coal are 
unreasonable and in contravention of the law in that the free 
time allowed at tidewater is insufficient and the per diem 
charge is excessive and discriminatory. The Fuel Adminis- 
tration was asked to abrogate at once its order requiring all 
shippers of coal to tidewater to use the tidewater coal ex- 
change. 


Gratifying results of co-operation of the shippers of the 
Minneapolis district in the intensive loading of flour and mill 
products are shown in the following report to the Railroad 
Administration: 


1917 1918 

Number of tons Pigget ee Pete oe 2,546,462 2,577,295 
Number of cars used.........csc00. »289 ,058 ,180 
PUGS TARE GOP CBE. 06 coscscuees 25.66 33.9 41.4 


A comparison of the 1916 and 1918 figures shows a decrease 
of 1.8 per cent in tonnage with a decrease of 39.2 per cent in 
number of cars used. 


Wooden barges plying on the Mississippi river have greatly 
lessened the strain on railroads in that section, according to 
claims of A. W. Mackie manager of the Mississippi river 
section of the Mississippi-Warrior Waterways of the United 
States Railroad Administration. Mr. Mackie estimates that 
the saving for the railroads for the 94 days that the service 
operated out of St. Louis before ice closed the port. was 
7,274 car loads. About 17,430 tons of grain were moved for 
the Food Administration by these lines, which operated be- 
tween St. Louis and New Orleans. 


Secretary Redfield of the Department of Commerce has 
authorized the employment of the service of the department’s 
legal staff in behalf of a private litigant, the Solvay Process 
Company, of Syracuse, N. Y., in a case in which the company 
seeks to have the Interstate Commerce Commission reduce 
freight rates on its products and order the return of $60,000 
alleged over-charges. “The farmer has the Department of 
Agriculture to represent his interests,” Mr. Redfield said, 
“and the laboring man has the Department of Labor. I be- 
lieve the business man should have the proper assistance of 
the Department of Commerce.” 


Addresses at Chicago Traffic Club 


Henry A. Palmer, editor of the Traffic World and the Traffic 
Bulletin and William Gourlay, general agent of the American 
Railway Express Company at Chicago, addressed the Traffic 
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Club of Chicago at a noonday luncheon at Hotel La Salle on 
February 11. Mr. Palmer’s subject was “The Patriotism of 
Peace,” and Mr. Gourlay’s “Better Express Service.” 

An abstract of Mr. Palmer’s speech follows: 

“It is unfortunate that the whole subject of what we ought 
to do with our railroads had to be taken up at this time. Such 
problems as the relative powers of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission and the state commissions and the question of 


‘whether there ought to be regional commissions were problems 


before the war was ever thought of and are no more so now 
than then * * * and should have gone over until the im- 
mediate question of whether the railroads should be returned 
to private ownership or not, was settled. It is also unfortunate 
that those who are appearing before the Senate committee could 
not have reached some sort of agreement as to fundamentals 
before they appeared to confuse the lawmakers with their 
remedies, no two of which contain the same ingredients * * *” 

Mr. Palmer emphasized the fact that the great mass of the 
American people, who have no intimate knowledge of trans- 
portation, nevertheless control legislation through their votes 
and may fall into the error of favoring government ownership 
unless those who are well informed concerning the railroads 
take it upon themselves as a duty to spread the truth. 

If the traffic clubs of the country could unite on some general 
plan for the regulation of our railroads they would be doing a 
service that no one else could do. Representing both the indus- 
tries and the carriers, their united opinion would carry weight 
with Congress. The New York Traffic Club, the Transporta- 
tion Club of Maryland (Baltimore) and the Traffic Club of 
Newark, N. J., have already adopted identical resolutions. 
While the industrial members of the Traffic Club of Chicago 
seem favorable to similar action, some of the railroad members 
seem to think that their participation in such resolutions would 
prove a source of embarrassment. On this point Mr. Palmer 
said: 

“Carried to its logical conclusion such a theory means that 
every employee of the Postoffice Department should think as 
Mr. Burleson thinks about public ownership * * *; every em- 
ployee of the telegraph or cable companies should think as Mr. 
Burleson thinks ; and every employee of every railroad and every 
employee of the express company should think as Mr. Hines 
thinks. A fine state of affairs that would be, wouldn’t it? That 
there is any danger of its prevailing is the very best argument 
that could be furnished against government ownership or gov- 
ernment operation of anything. If it is to produce a race of 
spineless individuals afraid to express their own opinions or 
to vote for what they believe to be right, the sooner we know 
it the better, that we may choose between an absolute monarchy 
and a republican form of government * * *” 

Mr. Gourlay began with a discussion of claims. These cause 
a constant waste in time and money and they engender ill feeling. 
The American Railway Express Company has inaugurated a 
campaign to reduce loss and damage and is anxious to secure 
the hearty co-operation of shippers. 

If those claims could be eliminated which result from im- 
proper or insufficient packing, wrapping and marking, a con- 
siderable part of the difficulties of the company and the public 
would be overcome. During the past few years the poor 
quality of paper, twine and containers has resulted in much 
damage to goods. The nature of express service is such that 
in the course of transit the shipments are handled much more 
frequently than are freight shipments. Every express car must 
be loaded to its maximum capacity with articles of all sizes, and 
weights, All packages cannot ride on the top of a load and the 
loading of the car cannot be postponed unti! the entire lading is 
arranged on the platforms so that the heavy articles can be put 
in first. 

The use of second-hand containers is a fruitful cause of 
claims. If these containers do not break open they can almost 
certainly be depended upon to send shipments astray on old 
marks. It is important that the marking on packages whether 
written, nailed or pasted thereon, should be done in crayon, 
lamp-black or ink. The express company has to maintain 19 
“No Marks Bureaus” throughout the country. From July 1, to 
November 30, 1918, these bureaus received 127,859 shipments, 
or an average of over 25,500 shipments a month, Automo- 
bile tires or shoes found without marks average about 1,400 
a month. 
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Exports of locomotives through the port of New York 
during December, 1918, amounted to $1,755,891, - according 
to figures given in the monthly foreign trade record issued 
by the National City Bank. The report also shows rails 
exported to the value of $1,354,795 and car wheels and axles 
valued at $413,720. Freight cars are not separately shown in the 
tabulation. 


The influence of the influenza epidemic upon the South 
African Railway traffic necessitated the curtailment of the 
service as the result of disorganized conditions. At one time 
there were 15,660 employees, including 8,369 Europeans, off duty. 
It may be mentioned that there are approximately 39,000 em- 
ployees in the railway service, so that the department has 
been seriously handicapped, and the fact that there has been 
no marked restrictions in the service is a tribute to efficiency 
and organization.—Johannesburg Correspondent. 


Chilean Railroad Loan Passed 


American Ambassador Joseph H. Shea, cabled from Santiago, 
February 8, that the Chilean Senate on that day passed a law 
authorizing a loan of 89,000,000 pesos at 18 pence value for the 
purpose of supplying the necessary expenses of the State Rail- 
road. Further, an increase of 20 per cent on the passenger and 
freight rates has been agreed upon. 


Increased Railway Rates in Jamaica 


Consul Davis B. Levis, at Kingston, Jamaica, has reported 
that the governor of Jamaica has approved the recommenda- 
tion of the advisory board of the Jamaican Government Rail- 
ways that freight rates should be advanced 15 per cent and 
passenger fares 25 per cent, and the new tariff has been oper- 
ative since December 1. 

The increases allowed were found to be imperative in view 
of the higher operating costs of the railway and the further 
necessity of purchases of additional rolling stock and other 
equipment during the coming year, the present equipment 
being deemed inadequate for the movement of the anticipated 
increase of the sugar production. 


Serbia’s Railroads Ruined 

The extreme difficulty of transport through Serbia, and 
the ruinous condition of the country’s railways as a result 
of wanton destruction wrought by Bulgarians and Austrians 
in their forced retreat, is strikingly shown, says an Asso- 
ciated Press despatch, by the fact that the American Red 
Cross, in order to get relief supplies to the Nish section, has 
had to route its shipments by rail east from Salonica to De- 
deagatch, then north to Adrianople, then west to Sofia, and 
finally across the Bulgarian border to Pirot, a total distance 
of more than 800 miles. 

The regular railroad route north from Salonica to Nish 
is only about 275 miles, and can be travelled in ordinary cir- 
cumstances in 24 hours. Red Cross supplies have taken 
ten days to reach their destination. 

From Uskub to Belgrade, nearly 300 miles, the railroad 
at points is wholly destroyed and dozens of bridges and 
tunnels are in ruins. It is estimated that the work of re- 
construction will require more than a year. 

The food and clothing situation in northern Serbia is re- 
ported to be very acute. 


Mexican Railways in Bad Shape 


Felipe Pescador, general manager of the National Rail- 
ways of Mexico, including the old Mexican Central system, 
has just issued a frank statement in the City of ‘Mexico of 
the physical and traffic conditions of these lines. He’ says: 


“To pretend that railroad service in’ Mexico‘is’ given with 
the ‘accommodations of former days would be a’statement 
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devoid of reflection. Many passenger coaches are lacking in 
the usual interior equipment; in some the window glass is 
broken, in many the seats are worn out, and it is impossible 
to get prompt repairs. Coaches which have been used in 
the military service are in a dilapidated condition. Train 
schedules are difficult to maintain as precautions have to be 
taken against rebel bands. Generally speaking, however, the 
service is normal and accidents are not frequent. 

“On the Interoceanic we have not been able to control the 
situation. The rebels have frequently torn up the rails and 
attacked the trains. They have been very bad between 
Puebla and Jalapa, destroying the road, thus requiring guards 
of 100 or more soldiers tc protect each repair gang. Often 
we find newly repaired track again destroyed before a train 
can be gotten over it. 

“The Mexican Central from Mexico City to La Colorado 
in Zacatecas may be said to be open. North of the latter 
point repairs of the road have been made only as the military 
situation would permit work to be done. Between Torreon 
and Chihuahua City and north of the latter place there have 
been frequent interruptions of that line by Villa rebels. 

“On the old Mexican Central’s Gulf line, which runs from 
Monterey to Tampico, the roadbed is in bad condition and 
repair work has been effected only with great difficulty. This 
is on account of the scarcity of laborers and danger from 
rebels which infest that section. A tri-weekly service is 
maintained, however. Also, tri-weekly trains are run each 
way between San Luis Potosi and Tampico. This last is 
also a part of the old Central system. 

“Construction work on the projected line from the city of 
Durango to Mazatlan, Sinaloa, continues, but the completion 
of it is very remote. Laborers and money are needed in 
large amounts and are both lacking. Over 100 kilometers 
of this line are in operation and material trains are being 
run over it. 

“A part of the revenues of the National Railways is being 
used to rebuild stations and other structures as well as for 
renewing rails.” 


The Damage to the Belgian Railways 


Press despatches from Paris on Saturday last report that 
the Supreme Council has appointed a special committee to 
study the claims of Belgium for an indemnity. The Ameri- 
can members of the committee are Charles H. Haskins and 
Col. S. D. Embick. 

The Belgian commission which is investigating the dam- 
age done by the Germans to railroads in occupied territory, 
while it has not yet finished its work, is in a position to give 
interesting figures relative to the destruction caused by the 
Germans. 

The figures show that nearly 690 miles of railroad tracks 
were destroyed and nearly 260 miles made useless out of a 
total standard gage mileage of approximately 2,600 in Bel- 
gium. This destruction was mostly in the Mons coal valley 
in the region of Tourmal and around Ghent, Bruges, Ostend 
and Courtrai. 

Seventy per cent of the destruction was carried out during 
the period from the start of the Belgian offensive on Sep- 
tember 28, 1918, to the signing of the armistice. 

The Germans appropriated 2,614 locomotives out of a 
total of 4,534, or about 57 per cent; 9,062 passenger coaches, 
out of a total of 10,812, or 93 per cent, and 80,568 freight cars, 
out of a total of 94,737, or 86 per cent. 

The block signal system in Belgium was destroyed and 
replaced by a German system with which the Belgian loco- 
motive engineers are not acquainted. It will have to be 
removed and the Belgian system again installed. The com- 
mission is not able to make public yet the number of bridges 
or stations destroyed. 

All the bridges leading in and out of Ostend and Bruges 
have been destroyed and virtually all in West Flanders, as 
well as those over the Meuse at Liege, Namur, Huy, Dinant 
and Enseremme. Eight bridges over the Ghent-Terneuzen 
Canal were blown up. 

Two of the bridges, at Salzaete, near the Dutch frontier, 
weighed 1,500 tons each. It is estimated by the Commission 
that more than 50,000 tons of steel will be required to re- 
build the bridges in Flanders alone. 
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The Commission estimates the damage to railroad material, 
tracks, bridges and other equipment at more than $1,000,- 
000,000. 

France is faced with a most formidable task in reconstruct- 
ing the important coal and industrial districts of the De- 
partment of the Nord and the Pas de Calais, and it will cost 
$15,000,000,000, according to a statement made to the French 
Senate by Louis Loucheur, minister of industrial reconstruc- 
tion. The Germans destroyed 101 coal pits. The French, 
he said, might be able to produce 3,000 tons daily by the 
end of 1919 instead of 75,000 tons, the output before the war. 
Repairs will cost more than $400,000,000, and cannot be ac- 
complished in less than ten years. 

The factories in the district have no raw material and the 
machinery has been destroyed or carried away to Germany. 
M. Loucheur said it would take several years and 40,000 
freight cars to bring back the machinery. 


The Proposed Chilean Electrification 


Further details are now available concerning the visit to 
this country of two prominent Chilean engineers to continue 
their investigations of the proposed Valparaiso and San- 
tiago electrification, briefly noted in this column in the issue 
of February 7, page 373. 

The two engineers are Rafael Edwardrs and Ricardo Solar. 
Mr. Edwardrs has been connected with the Chilean State 
Railways for several years as a consulting engineer in elec- 
trification. He is a professor of electrical engineering at the 
Catholic University at Santiago. Mr. Solar is a civil and 
electrical engineer and is the head of the laboratory of elec- 
trical engineering in the State University at Santiago. They 
are expected to arrive shortly and will have their headquar- 
ters at the office of the Chilean State Railways, 141 Broad- 
way, New York. 

The line which it is proposed to electrify is that from Val- 
paraiso, Chile’s principal seaport, to Santiago, the capital, 

















Map Showing the Proposed Chilean Electrification. 


The heavy line shows the portion which it is proposed to electrify, and the 
light lines the connecting lines of the State Railway system. The broken 
line eastward from Los Andes is the Transandine Railway. 


and is 116 miles in length. It is a part of the first zone of 
the state owned Central Railway and consists in reality of 
an imortant branch from Valparaiso inland to La Calera, 43 
miles, connection being made at La Calera over the main 
line itself to Santiago, making the other 73 miies. The line 
is of 5 ft. 6 in. gage. It is double tracked from Valparaiso 
inland to Llai-Llai and single track only from there to San- 
tiago. As shown on the profile there are four heavy grades. 
The highest point on the line is at Cumbre, about 2,400. ft. 
above sea level. To surmount this there is the Tabon grade 
against traffic towards Santiago, 16 miles in length and of 2.25 
per cent. Traffic towards Valparaiso on the other side meets 
a grade of 1.7 per cent on the S. Ramon grade, about 11 miles 
long. Just inland from Valparaiso are the Paso Hondo and 
Lebo grades against traffic from and to the seaport, respec- 
tively, both 1.7 per cent. 

The traffic handled: over the line is of miscellaneous char- 
acter and is fairly evenly balanced. Between Llai-Llai and 
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Valparaiso the average daily freight train tonnage handled 
amounts to 4,316 inland and 4,127 towards Valparaiso. Be- 
tween Llai-Llai and Santiago the traffic is less, 3,832 tons 
being handled towards Santiago and 3,175 towards Llai-Llai. 
The trains average about 450 tons. All trains over 300 tons 
are double-headed. Trains from Santiago to Valparaiso re- 
quire pusher locomotives from Batuco to the top of the S. 
Ramon grade at Cumbre and between Quillota and Val- 
paraiso. Those inland from Valparaiso require pusher service 
inland as far as Llai-Llai, with additional assistance up the 
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Profile of the Proposed Chilean Electrification. 


Tabon grade to Cumbre. The locomotives used are Consoli- 
dations weighing 62 tons on drivers, and Mikados weighing 
72 tons on drivers. 

The principal reason for the proposed electrification is the 
high cost of coal and to a lesser extent to increase the ca- 
pacity of the stretch of single track from Llai-Llai to San- 
tiago, physical conditions very largely preventing double 
tracking. Bituminous coal at present costs $24 a ton in 
Chile, and even in normal times costs as high as $12 to $14. 
For the proposed electrification water power is available 
from the Aconcagua river, which parallels the railroad for 
a considerable distance. It is proposed to put the generating 
station at a point on the river about 30 miles from Llai-Llai. 

It is hoped that electrification will permit of 500 ton trains 
with a speed on the heavy grades of 16 to 18 miles an hour. 
Passenger trains will make a speed of about 30. 


Japan’s Growing Influence in Chinese Railway Affairs 
Special Correspondence from Peking. 


With one exception, all of the reports made in these col- 
umns of rumored Japanese railway enterprises in China are 
now confirmed—and one more is added. The Industrial 
Bank of Japan opened for subscription between October 19 
and 23 an issue of bonds in the amount of Yen 50,000,000 
($25,000,000) at 94.5, bearing interest at the rate of 5.5. The 
payment of interest and principal is guaranteed by the Japan- 
ese Government. The purpose stated is “to cover the new 
investment made by the bank in China in the form of four 
railways in Mongolia and Manchuria and two others in Shan- 
tung and Kiangsu.” “The proceeds of the loan will be em- 
ployed in refunding the temporary loan made to the amount 
of Yen 40,000,000 ($20,000,000) from the Imperial Treasury 
and the Bank of Japan of that amount to China as part of 
the loans contracted for.” 

While not a foot of earth is turned nor a pound of rail is 
at hand to show for the Yen 40,000,000 already officially said 
to be advanced to China, it is interesting to know that the 
above is only part of a loan of $320,000,000—according. to the 
Manchuria Daily News, which is the official mouthpiece for 
the Japanese owned South Manchurian railway. This paper 
continues the report as follows: 

“Tt may be added that the question of financing China for the construc- 
tion of the six railways in project in Manchuria and Mongolia and 
Shantung has been long pending, and the Chinese side has conducted sur- 
veys of the proposed routes on their own account. Atal 


“The four railways in Manchuria and Mongolia are: 1, 
Taonanfu Line; 2, Taonan-Jehol Line: 3, irin-Hailunsepeng Eazuae 
ie two 


Line; 4, a line from a point of Taonan-Jehol Line to a seaport. 
railways in Shantung are: 1, Tsinan-Shunte; 2, Kaomi-Hsuchow. 
“In each case, excepting the Kirin-Hailuncheng-Kaiyuan Line, the pro- 
posed route runs through a comparatively level country, and bridging. work 
is the only feature taxing engineering. skill. 
“On the Kirin-Hailungcheng-Kaiyuan Line, the Kirin-Hailungcheng Sec- 
tion traverses a hilly country in which the preponderance of rocky 


structure 
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is the most striking geological feature. How soon the construction work 


will be started is unknown.” 

The first and second of these lines is a direct invasion of 
a route under contract with Kuhn, Loeb & Co., dated Oc- 
tober 2, 1909, but since held in abeyance on account of pres- 
sure brought by Russia and Japan jointly. The fourth of 
these is no doubt intended to run to Hulutao, a harbor about 
150 miles north of Chinwantao, and will cross the Peking 
Mukden only seven miles away. This certainly violates the 
agreement with the Peking Mukden bondholders that “the 
construction of any new railway within a distance of 80 
miles of any portion of the existing lines * * * shall not be 
undertaken by the Administrators-General of the Imperial 
Northern railways (Peking Mukden).” The Kaomi- 
Hsuchow line is very effectively counter to the French agree- 
ment concerning the Lung-Hai line which permits it to 
choose its maritime port north of the Yang Tze river and to 
build branches. 


It has been pointed out in former notes how the lines in 
Shantung will not only confirm the control of this province 
to Japan but will also make Tsing Tau the outlet for all 
interior China north of the Yang Tze basin. The Manchurian 
and Mongolian lines will wrest away the remainder of the 
vanishing sovereignty of China in those regions. Taken 
together, the two Japanese spheres will nearly surround 
Peking. Besides, the position of Japanese islands off the 
coast give the situation a decidedly military aspect. This 
will make these agreements a very live topic at the peace 
conference. There are but two turns which the subject may 
take. One is to let matters take their course, which will 
require Great Britain to set up as rigid a control in South 
China as Japan does in North China, with French and Ameri- 
can interests playing a subordinate part to either party, de- 
pending upon whichever district they wish to enter. The 
other is for all railway operations in China to be surrendered 
by all parties to an international board or syndicate to be 
administered in trust for the Chinese Government until it is 
in a position to maintain its own rights vis-a-vis any power. 
The former procedure will undoubtedly lead to a situation 
not unlike the Balkans prior to the great war with a cor- 
responding depression in China and discouragement to all 
progress. The latter would insure the upbuilding of China 
into a great nation of power and wealth which seems to be 
contrary to the policy of at least one interested party. 

Undoubtedly, if any program of internationalization is to 
be considered, it will have to be championed first of all by 
America. The spirit of Great Britain may be sympathetic, 
but she is probably under such promises to Japan with 
respect to the war that she cannot more than passively enter 
into such discussions as this would involve. China herselt 
has always relied upon trading one nation against another, 
and her thinking in the conference will most likely follow 
that tradition somewhat. Besides the dominance which 
Japanese interests now have over her officialdom will prob- 
ably be able to prevent any constructive program from ema- 
nating from railway quarters. Particularly is this true because 
even the most forward of Chinese public men have for some 
years past had a nightmare of the “Egyptization” of China. 
Such a powerful organization as an international syndicate to 
administer her railways would appear to them as falling not 
far short of putting China into the same financial category 
as Egypt. 


Italy’s Railroads Not Prepared for Tourist Traffic 


A recent despatch to the New York Times is authority for 
the statement that the Italian Government has assigned 
$360,000,000 to urgently needed reorganization of the State 
railways, $200,000,000 of this being devoted to purchase of 
new rolling stock, considerable orders for which have been 
placed with the United States. 

The single Milan-Rome daily express takes up hours in 
making the journey, and the railway directorate warns in- 
tending foreign tourists that a return to anything like normal 
conditions cannot be expected until at least the end of next 
year. 


Italy has lately undertaken to provide prompt facilities for 


demobilization of the allied armies from Macedonia and bases 
in the Orient. 
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Prices for the steel castings used on cars and locomotives 
purchased by the Railroad Administration were discussed at 
a conference between the manufacturers and the price-fixing 
committee of the War Industries Board at Washington, on 
Wednesday. It was agreed to leave the decision to the board. 


Locomotive Deliveries 


The following new locomotives were shipped during the 
week ended February 8: 


Works Road Number Type 
St, Ne 0d bee. wack eeiamem weenie 3 USRA Santa Fe. 
he OS Se IA eo ae 1 10W. Sw. 
Oregon Short Line... ...cccceee 3 sees 6W. Sw. 

American ..... a TE <2 cdtvnss cece ceee 2 SRA 6W. Sw. 
RS ree 1 USRA Mallet 
Chic. SE a re 1 Mikado 
dnabhadeds Seb oicctits u 
Atch., Top. OS ee 1 Mikado 
_ SERRE ee eee 4  USRA Mikado 
Geeot DE “ccictisceanes ss 2 Mikado 
DU Wn Mess cusbecmneenss 1 Mikado 
Baldwin ...... SD RS er 2 Pacific 
Path, Ge GEM occ watievieees 2 Consol. 
ee Yh > eee 2 Mikado 
pe = ere 1 Mikado 
pe ne ee ee ee ae 15 
a ee caer owe a 26 


*One Mikado locomotive constructed for the Chicago & Northwestern 
— shipped to Potomac Yards, Va., to be stored as part of an emergency 
poo 





Car Deliveries 


The Railroad Administration has given the following state- 
ment of new standard cars accepted by roads for the week 
ended February 1: 


Total ac- 

. cepted for 

Type Manufacturer _ given roads 
40 ton D.S. Box..Am. Car & Fdy. Co... 183 
40 ton D.S. Box..Am. Car & Fdy. Co... 203 
40 ton D.S. Box..Am. Car & Fdy. Co... 750 
40 ton D. S. Box..Am. Car. & Fdy. Co... 91 
50 ton S.S. Box...Haskell & Barker..... 300 
50 ton Comp. Gond. Am. Car & Fdy. Co... 150 
55 ton Steel Hop..Am. Car & Fdy. Co... 38 

55 ton Steel Hop.. Pressed Steel Car..... 2 

50 ton Comp. Gond. Pressed Steel Car..... 500 
55 ton Steel Hop.. Pullman Car Co...... 250 
55 ton Steel Hop.. Ralston Steel Co...... 200 
55 ton Steel Hop..Standard Steel Co.... 200 
50 ton H. S. Gond. Standard Steel Co.... 300 
50 ton S. Box... Am. Car & Fdy. Co... 354 


S. S. Box... Pullman Car Co...... 111 


40 ton D. S. Box... Am. Car & Fdy. Co... 141 





The following new standard cars were accepted during the 
week ended February 8: 





Road Number Manufacturer 
et re OE, Bac ciciniee 57 40t. D. S. Car & Fdy. Co 
Se WOON on nieces cues 41 40-t. D. S. Car & Fdy. Co 
(a 2 OM ee 109 40+. D. S. Car & Fdy. Co 
A. en ie see nekesgees.nt 133 40t. D. S. Car & Fdy. Co 
Se MOMs” ok Bvedscices 146 50+. S. S. Am. Car & Fdy. Co 
: A Sor 2 SPE eee ae «6508. S. S.. Bow. iiss Haskell "& haoter 
ge oe eer ee Se eee Pullman Car Co. 
L. AGE éveghiascee wae 19 50-t. comp. gondola..Am. Car & Fdy. Co. 
xs ala tale ack We ocouaeiie 59 50-t. comp. gondola..Am. Car & Fdy. Co. 
ke 2 Sear ee 213 + 50-t. comp. gondola.. Pressed Steel Car 
Rew MEac ov etabeew aut 40 55-t. steel hopper....Standard Steel Car 
Ay 8 Ae eer 94 55-t. steel hopper....Pressed Steel Car 
a eens 112 55-t. steel hopper....Am. Car & Fdy. Co. 

OC caadueitas cabs 1,470 

Locomotives 


Tue CanapiAn Nationat Rattways have ordered 25 Pacific 
type locomotives from the American Locomotive Company, these 
locomotives to have 23% by 28 in. cylinders and a total weight 
in working order of 260,000 Ibs. each. 


Freight Cars 


THE PENNSYLVANIA EQuipMENT Company, Philadelphia, Pa., is 
in the market for 10, 30 cu. yd., 50-ton capacity steel automatic 
air dump cars. 
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The eastern branch of the Independent Pneumatic Tool 
Company, will be removed on March 1 from 170 Broadway 
to larger quarters at 1463 Broadway, New York. 


The Patterson Sargent Company is now represented by 
L. J. McComb as railroad paint and varnish salesman, with 
office at 201 Devonshire street, Boston, Mass. Mr. McComb 
succeeded F. Howard Childs, who died December 15, 1918. 


W. W. Butler, vice-president of the Canadian Car & Foun- 
dry Company, Montreal, Que., has been appointed president. 
Mr. Butler is also president of the W. W. Butler Co., Ltd., 
and a director of the Page-Hersey Iron Tube & Lead Co. 


Ezra S. Taylor, assistant to the vice-president of the Pull- 
man Company, has been elected assistant to the president, 
with office in the Pullman building, Chicago. Mr. Taylor 

. was born at Chicago in 
1880. When 17 years old 
he entered the employ 
of the Atchison, To- 
peka & Santa Fe as a 
member of a surveying 
gang in Texas. After 
three years in this 
work, he came to the 
Chicago office of the 
Santa Fe as a clerk in 
the freight department, 
and in 1900 he entered 
the employ of the Pull- 
man Company as a 
clerk in the auditing 
department. From 1902 
to 1905 he was assist- 
ant to the storekeeper, 
and later tio the operat- 
ing superintendent of 
the Chicago Elevated 
Lines at Chicago. The 
following three years he was assistant purchasing agent for 
the Western Steel Car & Foundry Company, at Anniston, 
Ala., and later at the Hegewisch (Ill.) plant. To increase his 
knowledge of the steel business, Mr. Taylor subsequently 
entered the employ of the Illinois Steel Company at its open 
hearth plant in South Chicago, where he remained for one 
year. In 1909 he returned to the Pullman Company as chief 
clerk in the sales department, and was subsequently general 
eastern agent at New York and assistant to the vice-presi- 
dent, which position he held until his appointment as assistant 
to the president on February 6, 1919. 





E. S. Taylor 


William M. Ryan, president of the Ryan Car Company, 
Hegewisch, Chicago, has been elected president of the Calu- 
met Manufacturers’ Association, organized last month to 
promote the business interests of the Calumet district, 
Chicago, which comprises 300 factories. 


W. W. Hayward, secretary and treasurer of the Butler 
Drawbar Attachment Company, Cleveland, Ohio, died of 
pneumonia on February 12. Mr. Hayward had served as 
secretary and treasurer of the company since its organization. 
He will be succeeded by W. B. Waggoner. 


Leslie W. Millar, who has been connected with the Navy 
Department at Bethlehem Ship Yards, Quincy, Mass., for 
the past year and a half, has been appointed special railroad 
representative of the Mark Manufacturing Company, Chi- 
cago, with offices in the Conway building. 


The United States Switch Company, Eau Claire, Wis., 
originally incorporated with a capital stock of $1,750,000 in 
Delaware, has been reorganized as a Wisconsin corporation 
with an authorized capital of $300,000, divided equally into 
preferred and common stock. The company manufactures 
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automatic switches, signals and other railroad specialties. 
J.“W. Hubbard is president and general manager. 


The Menasha Filtermass Company, Menasha, Wis., manu- 
facturer of paper mill and pulp-making machinery and equip- 
ment, has added a new type of railroad car-mover to its line 
of products. A shipment of these devices has been made to 
a customer in Japan and orders have also been booked from 
domestic buyers. 


A. W. Preikschat, formerly assistant to the engineer of 
tests, of the Pullman Company, and later special representa- 
tive in the purchasing department of the Steel Tube Com- 
pany of America, has been appointed sales representative of 
the Liberty Steel Products Company, Inc., with offices in 
the McCormick building, Chicago. 


W. S. Quigley, president of the Quigley Furnace Specialties 
Company, Inc., sailed for Liverpool on the Baltic, Febru- 
ary 15, for the purpose of further developing European con- 
nections of his company. Mr. Quigley will spend several 
weeks in England, France and Italy, and visit the plants 
installing the Quigley system for preparing and burning 
pulverized coal and lignite. 


Captain John M. Taylor has been made publicity manager 
for the Ferguson Company. He was the first uniformed 
officer on the grounds at Camp Devens, Mass. There he was 
assigned to the construction division, Quartermaster Depart- 
ment, for six months and for the balance of the war remained 
in the south in the Military Intelligence Department. Captain 
Taylor had considerable experience in the work in which 
he will henceforth be engaged prior to his entrance into 
military service. 


C. C. Farmer, until recently assistant western manager and 
resident engineer for the Westinghouse Air Brake Company, has 
been advanced to the position of director of engineering in 
the same company. Mr. 
Farmer has been con- 
nected with the air 
brake company for 
many years. He was 
born in California, 
where he received his 
education. After a 
number of years as ma- 
chinist on the Southern 
Pacific, he began, in 
1891, a study of brake 
action and train con- 
trol in the Westing- 
house Air Brake Com- 
pany instruction car, on 
various roads through- 
out the country. In the 
same year, the Mis- 
souri, Kansas & Texas 
offered him the posi- 
tion of supervisor of 
air brake repairs, from 
which he was advanced in a few months to air brake in- 
spector of the entire road. In 1896 he became general air 
brake instructor of the Central of New Jersey and soon after 
became an inspector for the Westinghouse Air Brake Com- 
pany. Not long after his second association with the West- 
inghouse Air Brake Company, he was transferred to the 
Chicago district as mechanical expert. Then he was ap- 
pointed resident engineer, and later, with the understanding 
that he would still retain the title of resident engineer, he 
was made assistant western manager, from which dual position 
he has now been advanced to that of director of engineering. 


L. F. Phipps, president of the American Frog & Switch 
Company, Hamilton, Ohio, since its organization, has retired 
from the presidency and has been appointed chairman of the 
board of directors. C. E. Hooven, president of the Cincin- 





C. C. Farmer 


nati, Lawrenceburg & Aurora Electric Railway; vice-presi- 
dent of the Dayton Rubber Manufacturing Company, and 
president of the Hooven Automatic Typewriter Company, 
Don 


has been appointed president to succeed Mr. Phipps. 
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Hooven, secretary and treasurer of the Cincinnati, Lawrence- 
burg & Aurora Electric Railway and a director in the Dayton 
Rubber Manufacturing Company, has been appointed secre- 
tary. E. S. Griffis has been re-elected treasurer, and W. H. 
Rabbe, chief engineer. The control of this company has 
passed to the Hooven estate. 


John S. Y. Fralich has been appointed resident engineer 
of the western district for the Westinghouse Air Brake Com- 
pany, succeeding C. C. Farmer, promoted to director of engi- 
neering. Mr. Fralich has 
been with the Westing- 
house Air Brake Com- 
pany since 1904. He 
was born at Harris- 
burg, Pa. September 
19, 1880, was educated 
in the grade and high 
schools of Philadelphia, 
and received his engi- 
neering training at Wil- © 
liamson School. He 
then served a regular 
three years’ apprentice- 
ship as a machinist and 
was employed for two 
years as a machinist in 
the Altoona shops of 
the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road. He became con- 
nected with the West- 
inghouse Air Brake 
Company in June, 1904, 
having been hired as a machinist and shortly thereafter as- 
signed to the inspection force. He was then respectively 
shop inspector, special inspector, with the experimental test 
department, supervisor of shop tests, acting assistant to me- 
chanical engineer. He did special engineering work in the 
Chicago office from March to December, 1913, was appointed 
assistant resident engineer in December, 1913, and resident 
engineer of the western district February 1, 1919, as above 
noted. 


J. S. Y. Fralich 


New York Air Brake Company 


The gross sales of the New York Air Brake Company for 
the year ended December 31, 1918, totaled $10,380,584, as 
compared with $10,157,038 in 1917. Net profits for the year 
after the deduction of charges, were $2,052,553, an equiva- 
lent of $20.52 a share earned on the $10,000,000 capital stock, 
noticed that the net earnings for the year are more than 
sufficient to continue the payment of the dividend at the rate 
as compared with net profits of $1,893,825, or $18.94 a share 
earned in 1917. 

In his remarks to stockholders, accompanying the annual 
report, President C. A. Starbuck said in part: “It will be 
of 20 per cent. However, the board of directors decided to 
pay at this time a dividend at the rate of 10 per cent, being 
of the opinion that the past earnings and future prospects 
justify the belief that this rate can be permanently main- 
tained and still permit the company to continue to enlarge 
its working capital to enable it to take on some special busi- 
ness now under consideration.” 


The Pulverized Fuel Equipment Corporation 


The Pulverized Fuel Equipment Corporation has recently 


been organized for the purpose of taking over the business 
of the Locomotive Pulverized Fuel Company, and to broaden 
the activities of the latter to cover the central power sta- 
tion, metallurgical and industrial fields. The head offices 
are at 30 Church street, New York, with Canadian office in 
the Transportation building, Montreal. 

This corporation installs and delivers in operation com- 
plete plants of its “Lopulco” system for the preparation, dis- 
tribution, storage, feeding and -burning of pulverized fuel 
for any steam generating or heating purposes whatsoever. 
The development by the Locomotive Pulverized Fuel Com- 
pany of its “Lopulco” system for the burning of anthracite 
and bituminous coals, lignite and peat in pulverized forms, 
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has already commercially demonstrated its adaptability for 
not only steam locomotives and steamships, but for central 
power station and other direct and waste heat stationary 
boilers, and for metallurgical and chemical furnaces and ce- 
ment and other kilns. Many such installations are now in use 
and in process of construction in connection with public 
utility properties and large industrial and manufacturing 
plants. 

The officers of the Pulverized Fuel Equipment Corpora- 
tion will be: J. S. Coffin, chairman; J. E. Muhlfeld, president; 
H. F. Ball, vice-president, executive; H. D. Savage, vice- 
president, in charge of sales; V. Z. Caracristi, vice-president, 
in charge of engineering; Samuel G. Allen, secretary- 
treasurer. 


Pressed Steel Car Company 


The annual report of the Pressed Steel Car Company for the 
year ended December 31, 1918, shows a big increase in earnings 
over the report for 1917. The surplus last year, after charges 
and taxes, amounted to $3,950,785, equivalent after the deduction 
of preferred dividends to $24.60 a share on the $12,500,000 com- 
mon stock. In 1917 the surplus was $2,130,308, equivalent after 
preferred dividends to $10.04 a share on the common. 

The profits for 1918 after federal tax deductions were $4,350,- 
785, an increase of $1,920,477 over the preceding year. Deprecia- 
tion charges were $400,000, as compared with a depreciation 
charge in the preceding year of $300,000. The surplus for last 
year, after preferred and common dividends, was $2,107,035, as 
compared with $380,308 in 1917. The profit and loss surplus now 
stands at $12,704,412, The inventory at the close of 1918 stood 
at $3,364,479, only a trifle more than half of the inventory item 
in the balance sheet of the preceding year. 

Unfilled orders on -hand January 1, 1919, including the busi- 
ness of the Western Car and Foundry Company, amounted to 
$73,000,000, and of this only about 15 per cent was for the ord- 
nance department and subject to termination. All other busi- 
ness was covered by contracts containing no cancellation clauses. 
About 25 per cent of this business was for the military railways 
overseas and about 35 per cent for the United States Railroad 
Administration. 


Railroad Administration Takes Over Superheater 
Company 

Director General Hines announced on February 18 that 

the United States Railroad Administration, at the instance of 


the alien property custodian, had purchased more than 51 
per cent of the stock of the Locomotive Superheater Com- 


pany. According to Mr. Hines’ statement, this stock 
originally belonged to German interests. The alien property 
custodian suggested that the interests of this government 
could be best protected through some govermental agency 
acquiring the stock. The purchase by the Railroad Adminis- 
tration will prevent effectively the passing of the stock back 
to German control. 

At the annual meeting of the Locomotive Superheater 
Company, held at the office of the company, 30 Church street, 
New York City, the following directors were elected: J. S. 
Coffin (chairman), S. G. Allen, George L. Bourne, H. B. 
Spencer, Sanford H. E. Freund, J. N. Wallace, F. W. Scott, 
T. C. Powell and Henry Morgenthau. Five of these, Messrs. 
Spencer, Freund, Wallace, Scott and Powell, are representa- 
tives of the Railroad Administration. 

It was announced that as the affairs of the company have 
been satisfactorily managed by its officers, no change was 
made in the management. George L. Bourne, R. M. Oster- 
man, F. A. Schaff, and S. G. Allen were re-elected, respec- 
tively, president, vice-presidents and secretary; Henry Mor- 
genthau was elected treasurer, and T. C. Powell, director of 
the Division of Capital Expenditures of the Railroad Ad- 
ministration, was elected an additional vice-president. 


The hearing on regulations for the transportation of ex- 
plosives and other dangerous articles by freight and express, 
assigned for February 24, has been reassigned for hearing 
March 25, at Washington. 
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Railway Financial News 


Denver & Rio Granpe.—See item in General News about Denver 
& Rio Grande operating expenses. 


Hocktnc VALLEY.—This company has sold $7,500,000 five year 6 
per cent notes to Kulin, Loeb & Co. The notes will be offered 
at 98% and the proceeds will be used to meet $5,000,000 6 per 
cent notes which matured February 1 and were extended for 
a month. 


LenicH & New Enctanp.—See item about operating revenues in 
General News. 


MicHIGAN CENTRAL.—See item on net operating income for 11 
months in General News. 


New Yorx, New Haven & Hartrorp.—An application for the 
appointment of a limited receiver to prosecute suits against 
certain of the former directors of this company was made to 
Judge John C. Knox in the United States District Court in 
New York City on February 13 by a stockholder’s committee 
(Harold Norris, secretary), representing 1,738 shareholders 
holding 51,959 shares of stock. 


Railway Construction 


Cuicaco Union Station Company.—The John Griffiths & Son 
Company, Chicago, has been awarded a contract for the con- 
struction of the foundation of the head house of the new Chicago 
Union station. Approximately 100 men began work on that part 
of the project on February 17. The contract for the construc- 
tion of the Harrison street viaduct substructure has been awarded 
to the W. J. Newman Company and work is to be started imme- 
diately. The American Bridge Company, New York, which was 
awarded a contract some time ago for work in connection with 
the Polk street and Taylor street viaducts, is now fabricating 
the steel to be used in their construction. It is estimated that 
the project will soon afford employment for more than 5,000 
men, and the applications of discharged soldiers for work are 
to be given preference. 


ILttino1s CENTRAL.—This road has awarded a contract to the 
Railroad Water and Coal Handling Company of Chicago for 
the construction of a complete pumping installation at Bois, III. 
The pump house will be of brick and concrete and the pumping 
equipment will consist of duplicate installations of 30-hp. oil 
engines with centrifugal pumps. 


Quezsec & Uncava.—aA bill has been introduced in the Quebec 
legislature to authorize this company to build a railway from 
a point near Seven Islands on the north shore of the St. 
Lawrence river, Saguenay county, Quebec, north to a point 
at or near Lake Menihek, thence west or northwest to a 
harbor between the mouth of Big river and Nastapoka sound 
on Hudson Bay; also to build branch lines. The provisional 
directors include W. Perceval, E. S. Holmwood and H. C. 
Thomson, all of London, England. The head office of the 
company will be in Quebec. 


Sr. Fericren & Uncava.—aA bill has been introduced in the 
Quebec legislature to incorporate this company. The plans 
call for building a railway from St. Felicien, Lake St. John 
county, Quebec, north to a point on Lake Mistassini, thence 
in a northeasterly direction via Lake Nichikun to Lake 
Petitsikapau, or from St. Felicien direct to Lake Nichikun, 
thence to Lake Petitsikapau; also to build branch lines. The 
provisional directors include H. C. Thomson, London, Eng- 
land, and J. T. Ross, Quebec. The head office of the com- 
pany will be in Quebec. 





Pullman employees, taking a straw vote, have decided that 
government management of the railways is a good thing. 
Note—The government has increased their salaries three 
times.—L.os Angeles Times. 
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Railroad Administration 


Central 


Sanford H. E. Freund, formerly assistant general counsel 
of the Great Northern, has been appointed assistant general 
counsel of the Railroad Administration, with office at Wash- 
ington, D. C. 


Operating 
D. M. Driscoll, trainmaster of the Northern Pacific, with 
office at Duluth, Minn., has been appointed assistant superin- 
tendent of the Lake Superior division, with headquarters at 
Duluth. 


C. B. Dugan, assistant superintendent of dining car service, 
has been promoted to superintendent of dining car service 
of the Illinois Central, the Yazoo & Mississippi Valley, and 
the Chicago, Memphis & Gulf, with headquarters at Chicago, 
succeeding W. C. Francis, deceased. 


Financial, Legal and Accounting 
W. W. Dowell, cashier of the Atlantic Coast Line, with 
office at Savannah, Ga., has been appointed paymaster, with 
office at Wilmington, N. C. 


J. H. Conley, auditor of the ,Georgia & Florida and the 
Augusta Southern, with office at Augusta, Ga., has been ap- 
pointed federal auditor; W. Blanchard, treasurer, has been 
appointed acting federal treasurer, and Barrett & Hull, gen- 
eral counsel, have been appointed general solicitors; all with 
headquarters at Augusta, Ga. 


Traffic 


W. F. Griffiths, assistant general passenger agent of the Dela- 
ware, Lackawanna & Western, has been appointed general pas- 
senger agent, with headquarters at New York. 


Purchasing 
G. E. Scott, purchasing agent of the Missouri, Kansas & 
Texas, and the St. Louis-San Francisco, has been appointed 
a member of the southwestern regional purchasing commit- 
tee, with headquarters at St. Louis, Mo., to succeed J. L. 
Cowan. 


Engineering and Rolling Stock 

J. W. Peck, signal inspector on the Chicago Great Western, 
at Chicago, has been promoted to assistant signal engineer, 
with headquarters at the same point, and W. J. Mullins, 
recently discharged from the army, has returned to his for- 
mer position as general signal inspector of the same road. 

James M. Kinkead, who has been appointed division en- 
gineer of the Trenton division of the Pennsylvania Railroad, 
with office at Trenton, N. J., as has already been announced 
in these columns, was born in Altoona, Pa., and was educated 
at Lafayette College, graduating with the class of 1895. 
After graduation he entered the maintenance of way depart- 
ment of the Pennsylvania and has since been constantly in 
its employ. He served successively as chainman, rodman, 
transitman, assistant supervisor and then as supervisor at 
York, Pa.; Parkton, Md.; Baltimore; Huntingdon, Pa., and 
Altoona. His appointment as division engineer became 
effective on February 1. 

Axel S. Vogt, mechanical engineer of the Pennsylvania 
Railroad, Eastern lines, with office at Altoona, Pa. on Feb- 
ruary 1, retired under the pension rules of the road. He 
was born on January 19, 1849, at Christianstad, Sweden, and 
was educated in the public schools. He began railway work 
in June, 1874, with the Pennsylvania Railroad, and remained 
in that position until 1882, when he went with Schutte & 
Goehring, Philadelphia, Pa. In November, 1883, he re- 
turned to the service of the Pennsylvania Railroad as as- 
sistant engineer of tests. On September 1, 1886, he was ap- 
pointed assistant engineer, and since March, 1887, served 
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as mechanical engineer, until his retirement under the pensiun 
rules of the road as above noted. 


William Frederic Keisel, Jr., assistant mechanical engineer 
of the Pennsylvania Railroad, Eastern lines, has been ap- 
pointed acting mechanical engineer, with office at Altoona, 
Pa., succeeding A. S. 
Vogt, who has retired 
under the pension rules 
of the road. Mr. Keisel 
was born on Septem- 
ber 1, 1866, at Scranton, 
Pa., and was educated 
in Lehigh Preparatory 
School; and in 1887 
graduated from Lehigh 
University with the de- 
gree of mechanical en- 
gineer. He entered the 
service of the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad as a 
draughtsman, in the of- 
fice of the mechanical 
engineer, in April, 1888, 
and was promoted to 
chief draughtsman in 
March, 1899. On July 1, 
1900, he was appointed 
assistant engineer, and 
in September, 1902, he became assistant mechanical engineer, 
in which capacity he also had charge of the test department 
at Altoona, until the separation of the two departments. 
Mr. Keisel’s appointment as acting mechanical engineer of 
the Pennsylvania Railroad, Eastern lines, became effective 
on February 1. 


W. F. Keisel, Jr. 


Corporate 


Operating 


D. C. Smith, general manager for the receivers of the 
Georgia Coast & Piedmont, with office at Brunswick, Ga., has 
been appointed also general manager of the Savannah & 
Statesboro Railroad, succeeding S. T. Grimshaw, resigned 
to go with the Seaboard Air Line. 


Engineering and Rolling Stock 


Albert H. Eager, assistant superintendent of rolling stock, 
Canadian Northern, western lines, with headquarters at Win- 
nipeg, Man., has been appointed mechanical superintendent 
of the Canadian National, with office at Winnipeg. Mr. 
Eager was born at Waterloo, Que., in 1868, and entered rail- 
way service as a machinist apprentice with the Canadian 
Pacific at Farnham, Que., in 1885. He remained with the 
Canadian Pacific until 1910, being successively machinist, 
locomotive foreman, general foreman at Cranbrook, B. C., 
and at Calgary, Alta., district master mechanic at Kenora, 
Ont., and again locomotive foreman at Calgary. In 1910 he 
went to the Canadian Northern as superintendent of shops at 
Winnipeg, and in 1915 became assistant superintendent of 
rolling stock of the Canadian Northern, western lines at 
Winnipeg, which position he held until his appointment as 
mechanical superintendent of the Canadian National. 


Alan T. Fraser, district engineer on the western district 
of the Canadian Northern, has been appointed chief engineer 
of the Canadian National, western lines, with headquarters 
at Winnipeg, Man. Mr. Fraser was born at Pembroke, Ont., 
in 1872. He was educated in the public and high schools of 
Pembroke and graduated from the School of Practical 
Science at Toronto, Ont., in 1892. He immediately entered 
the employ of the Gatineau Valley, at Wakefield, Que. From 
1893 to 1895 he was successively chainman, rodman and 
leveller for the Canadian Pacific and the Lake Timiskaming, 
at Mattawa, Ont. Subsequently he was timekeeper on the 
Ottawa-Montreal Short Line at Vankleek Hill, Ont., transit- 
man and resident engineer of the Crows Nest Pass at Fort 
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McLeod, assistant engineer on the Pipestone extension of the 
Canadian Pacific, resident engineer of the Ontario & Rainy 
river at Fort Arthur, Ont., locating and division engineer on 
the Canadian Northern, with headquarters at Winnipeg, and 
assistant district engineer of the National Transcontinental 
at Ottawa, Ont. In 1905, Mr. Fraser entered the employ of 
the McDonald & McMillan Company, which held a Grand 
Trunk Pacific contract for work from Portage La Prairie to 
the Touchwood Hills. The following four years he spent in 
mining and prospecting in Northern Ontario. In 1910 he 
returned to the Canadian Northern as locating and division 
engineer at Edmonton, Alta., and in 1911 he was appointed 
district engineer at Edmonton, in charge of the location and 
construction of the main line and branches in Alberta. In 
1915 he was promoted to district engineer of the Western 
district of the same road, which position he held until his 
appointment as chief engineer. 


Purchasing 


A. E. Cox, general storekeeper of the Canadian Northern, 
western lines, has been appointed general storekeeper of the 
Canadian National, western lines, with headquarters at Winni- 
peg, Man. 


Obituary 


W. C. Francis, who was for seven years assistant superin- 
tendent of dining car service on the Illinois Central, at Chi- 
cago, died in the Illinois Central hospital, at Chicago, on 
February 9, at the age of 65 years. 


Bruce W. Duer, traffic expert for the Public Service Com- 
mission of Maryland, at Baltimore, died, on February 15, of 
pneumonia. He was born on February 17, 1867, at Princess 
Anne, Md., and was educated at Princess Anne Academy. 
He began railway work in 1884, with the New York, Phila- 
delphia & Norfolk, serving consecutively as agent, operator 
and despatcher. In 1888, he went to the Baltimore & Ohio 
as agent and operator, and was steadily promoted until he 
became superintendent at Pittsburgh, Pa. In February, 1913, 
he was elected vice-president of the Georgia & Florida, and later 
became traffic specialist of the Public Service Commission at 
Baltimore. 


FEMININE Curiosity.—A young lady operator working at the 
summit of Blue Mountain reported a train out at 5 p. m. and 
then asked: “What did the conductor mean when he said he 
was going to steal twenty minutes?” The despatcher then 
ascertained the exact time the train did leave [5:20]. This 
train went down the hill about eight miles, where it was 
derailed on account of making excessive speed. Well, they 
did not find out at the investigation until the conductor and 
his entire crew had nearly slipped out of the responsibility, 
when the despatcher remembered the conversation with the 
operator. Comparing the time the accident happened with 
the time the train left the last station it was plainly shown 
that the cause was excessive speed. That’s the reason we 
require all operators to tell the despatcher all conversa- 
tions and anything that happens at their respective stations. 
—J. A. Shockey, S. P., before Pacific Railway Club. 


ABSOLUTE CONFIDENCE.—The train and engine crews receiving 
a train order written on tissue paper from an operator, have 
absolute confidence in what that train order tells them. If 
they didn’t have, the system would break down. If you 
received a messenger. boy with a note to go down afd jump 
off Pier 13 into the bay, would you do it? I don’t think you 
would; but train and engine men, receiving train orders, in 
effect do that very thing. They ramble through the night 
at any speed you might wish them to make, pick up a train 
order by hoop in the crook of the arm, then read it before 
they get to the switch past which they must not go until it 
has been read. They know the operator has gone through 
certain requirements and rules before the train order can be 
delivered to them and they trust the life and limbs, not only 
of themselves, but of the passengers in their charge—J. A. 
Shockey, Southern Pacific Train Despatcher. 





